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» On page 4 we have a 
little advice as to the fix- 
ing of the house just at 
this season when the 
crops have been sold 
and there is a little ces- 
sation of labor—some- 
thing about getting ready 
for winter, and some- 
thing about getting 
ready to live, in the 
fullest and truest sense, 
the whole year round. 
Let us here, with this 
beautiful farm home to 
emphasize our words, 
remind you that it is the 
time of year to begin 
preparations for a lawn 
and to set out trees and 
shrubbery. Everyone 
can not have a home 
like this; but with grass 
and trees and flowers, 
the humblest home can 
be made attractive. 
Shadow any place 





home should share. 





BEGIN NOW FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUL HOME 





with a fine tree or two, border it with a well-kept lawn, brighten it with a few flowers, and it will tell of peace and comfort and earnest, 
hopeful lives to all who see it, and gladden all who dwell in it with "the friendly feel of home." There is no excuse for an ugly farm 
home, and we shall soon come to the time when it will be counted a disgrace to have one. 

Now, at this Thanksgiving tide, will you not think of these things and resolve that, if not this year, certainly next year you can be thank- 
ful for a home within which there is tasteful comfort and about which there is something of the wealth of beauty that every country 


People necessarily reflect in some measure their surroundings; and you can not plant and care for trees and grass and flowers. can not 
do anything to make your home more cheerful and more attractive, without adding to the brightness and happiness of your own life and 
to the happiness of all others who may at any time share your home. 
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|farmer’s bank account. 


HE most striking feature of this week’s pa- 
per is, of course, our report on the big 
Farmers’ Union meeting at New Orleans. 
We especially commend to your reading Mr. 
Parker’s accurate and incisive diagnosis of, and 
prescription for, the farmers of the South, Note, 











| too what Mr. Saunders says about the advantages 


that accrue to both farmer and banker from the 
A sound, conservative 
bank is not only the safest place in which to keep 
your surplus funds, but also the place where they 
are worth most to you and to the community. 

It is not necessary for us to ask you to read 
about Bill Wunorse on page 9. 
be interested in him, and you should profit by 
his experiences. If you are yourself in the 
“‘wunorse”’ class there is a little talk to you on 
page 10 that it might also pay you to think over. 

What Mr. French has to say about taking care 
of the manure is of vital interest to every real 
farmer; and our poultry page should appeal to 
everyone who owns a fowl. 

There is a very practical article on getting rid 
of stumps, a paper that tells you just how to 


do it, and what it is worth to have it done. 
Mrs. Stevens’s article on the Woman’s Farm- 


You are sure to} 


ers’ Institutes treats of the work in only one coun- 
ty; but the application is general. Such work as 
this will benefit your county also; will broaden 
the interests and outlook of the women on the 
farms and make for a closer and more helpful 
companionship between town and country. What 
are you doing about it? 

Then there are the special Thanksgiving fea- 
tures, the interesting note about the “first lady 
of the land,’’ and a number of other good things 
that you will find for yourself, including the tell- 
tale pictures on pages 1 and 9, kindly lent us by 
the American Cultivator. 





A Thanksgiving Thought. 





OU ask for a sentiment from me for 
Thanksgiving Day. I am thankful most 














notably of all that to us of this generation 
is given the high duty of rebuilding: the 
South—of restoring her ancient prestige by de- 
veloping her resources and her people; holding 
fast to the finest traditions of our past, and at 
the same time greeting manfully and unflinching- 
ly the great industrial and educational tasks that 
must be done if we would make the present South 
worthy of those traditions, tasks that must be 
done if we would not dishonor our fathers by 
neglecting our possibilities for moral and indus- 
trial leadership in the mighty nation of which we 
are a part.—Clarence H. Poe, in Raleigh News 
and Observer. 
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THE GREAT NEW ORLEANS FARMERS’ UNION MEETING AS WE SAW IT 





A Brief Story of What Was Done. 


Editor Scherer’s Report—Much Interest Taken—Hearty Co-op- 
eration of New Orleans Business 


Warehouse. 


The Farmers Union meeting, at 
New Orleans, November 11th and) 
12th, which the Associate Editor of | 
The 
was notable for three things: | 
(1) For part of the Convention's | 
work being in open session; (2) for) 
an invitation being extended to} 
bankers and other business men to | 
confer with the Union to work out} 
a plan of co-operation; and (3) for a 
resolution passed by the Union for 
the appointment of a committee of | 
seven to confer with a committee of | 
equal number appointed by the Pro- 
gressive Union of New Orleans. The 
New Orleans Progressive Union com- 
mittee will represent the business in- 
terests of this city in co-operating 
with the Farmers’ Union committee; 
while the Farmers’ Union committee 
will represent the Union in co-oper- 
ating with the New Orleans commit- 
tee, or any other body from any 
place, to keep up the price of cotton. 


Progressive Farmer attended, 


A Great Warehouse Planned. 


The most prominent idea enter- 
tained by the Union’s and by the 
New Orleans committees is the build- 
ing of a mammoth storage warehouse 
in New Orleans, so that the cotton 
can be stored, sold and shipped to 
good advantage and under conditions 
that will enable the owners easily to 
borrow money on the cotton stored 
in the warehouse. The committee 
of seven appointed by the Farmers’ 
Union consists of J. Y. Callahan, of 
Oklahoma, chairman; J. T. Brooks, 
of Tennessee; G. R. Hightower, of 
Mississippi; J. Z. Greene, of North 
Carolina; L. H. O. Martin, of Geor- 
gia; L. H. Morris, of Alabama; J. 
W. Bovett, Jr., of Louisiana, Secre- 
tary. 

The New Orleans Progressive Un- 
ion committee consists of Charles 
Janvier, John M. Parker, C. H. Ellis, 
S. P. Walmsley, E. S. Maunsell, J. 
G. Duncan, and M. B. Trezevant. 

Arrangements for the formation 
of these two committees were com- 
pleted the first day of the Conven- 
tion; and the two committees had got 
to work the forenoon of the second 
day. It is thought that there will 
be no insurmountable obstacles to 
prevent the building at New Orleans 
of a mammoth holding warehouse. 
The first day’s work of the Conven- 
tion was in executive session, except 
for a brief session early in the day; 
but the second day’s work was in 
open session. In the evening of the 
second day, where the final session 
was held, Secretary Trezevant read 
a resolution the Progressive Union 
had passed, endorsing the work of 
the Farmers’ Union, and calling upon 


| have assured us of every possible as- 


Men—Plans for Mammoth 


The following resolution was at 
once unanimously carried by the 
Farmers’ Union: 

“Whereas, the Farmers’ Union, in 
Convention assembled, realize that 
New Orleans is most favorably lo- 
cated by reason of splendid rail and 
waterways transportation, port facili- 
ties, nearness to foreign markets, 
and proximity to the Panama Canal, 
for the establishment of a _ great 
public warehouse for the storage and 
handling of cotton cheaply and effi- 
ciently; and, 

“Whereas, the financial and com- 
mercial interests of New Orleans 


sistance in this connection; be it— 
Resolved, That the Farmers’ Un- 
ion indorse the plan to enlarge 
the New Orleans cotton market in an 
effort to carry a great part of the 
surplus supply of each crop at 
home and for the account of home 
owners instead of in European ware- 
houses for the account of foreign 
owners, it being clearly evident that 
cotton is worth more when market- 
ed as the trade demands than when 
sold when there is no mill demand. 
The Convention got down to busi- 





ness early and kept right at it. The 
delegates felt that much was at stake 
and that they should act with care. 


Georgia's Large Delegation. 


Georgia had the largest delega- 
tion, which was variously stated to 
be from 325 to 378. The main body 
of the delegates went to New Or- 
leans in a special train ef five cars. 
Mississippi had about 200 delegates. 
The other Cotton States were well 
represented, and it was the general 
belief that such enthusiasm would 
be aroused that future meetings 
would be much more largely at- 
tended. 


Some Notable Speeches. 

A great many notable and elo- 
quent speeches were made at the 
Convention, but there were none 
tetter than those of President Bar- 
rett, John M. Parker, Tom Watson, 
Charles Janvier, and P. H. Saunders, 
the gist of the last four being 
given in the pointed clear-cut sum- 
maries which we print herewith. 
Read them now by all means, and 
we shall have more to say about the 
meeting in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 








leans. He spoke as follows: 


“It is much more pleasant and 
safer to hand bouquets than it is to 
throw bricks, and, for that reason, 
most speakers at farmers’ gatherings 
adopt the former course, and give 
‘the hardy sons of toil’ such a sur- 
feit of flattery as to make a blunt 
statement of existing conditions 
most unwelcome. 

“A number of personal experiences 
have satisfied me the majority are 
like children, and prefer a sugar- 
coated pill to quinine. Sometimes it 
is necessary to give your medicine 
straight. Due to low prices and the 
boll weevil, already over a large sec- 
tion and certain to spread further, 
the time has come for the farmer to 
take his dose like a man, 


Some Exceedingly Plain and Un- 
pleasant Truths. 


“My excuse for this preface is hav- 
ing addressed a number of farmers’ 
gatherings and having been hooted 


A Red Hot Paper 


Mr. John M, Parker Gets Down to the Root of the Trouble. 


Hon. John M. Parker, of New Orleans, discussed the methods of cot- 
ton farmers in plain, hard words that evoked much applause during the 
forenoon of the last day of the Farmers’ Union Convention at New Or- 


of Sizzling Facts. 


buy the hay necessary to sustain 
their stock. 

“Annually now for some years the 
cotton farmers meet in convention, 
listen to some good political speech- 
es, and occasionally a new joke, then 
vigorously applaud the fervid oratory 
denouncing all trusts, and finally or- 
ganize the biggest kind of a trust to 
regulate prices, agree to decrease 
acreage and diversify their crops, to 
raise what they need at home, and 
be independent of banks, cotton. fac- 
tors or merchants. 

“Their final resolutions are en- 
thusiastically carried at the conven- 
tion hall, and all conveniently for- 
gotten, for by the time they return 
home, they decide to plant a little 
bit more cotton, and they keep on 
in the same old way. 





and hissed at, too, I now ask as a 
personal favor that you hold up any 
demonstrations until my short talk 
is finished, as it is decidedly unpleas- 
ant for a speaker to be interrupted 
with the shout ‘Throw him out,’ and 
then again, it is apt to interfere with 
his argument. 

“There is no more improvident 
man on earth than the average cot- 
ton planter. In those good old days, 
before the war, of which the orator 
tells us, history says every farmer 
had his smoke-house packed with 
bacon, his crib filled with corn, the 





the financial and commercial inter- | 


ests of the cotton-growing States 
to help make cotton bring better 
prices; 


amd expressing the willing- | 


grist mill hummed regularly, and 
the farmer waxed fat and prosperous. 


| 


|, a Old Story But Eternally True. 


| ‘To-day not one cotton farmer in 
ten raises his meat. 


ness of the Progressive Union to c0-| raises corn enough to last him, and, 


operate with the farmers to this end. | shameful to say, thousands actually| great financial 


Corn, Wheat, and Stock Farmers 
Regulate Prices by Living at 
Home. 

“Do you ever hear the wheat 


| grower, or the corn grower, or the 
|oat grower, or the mule raiser call 
| conventions to ‘regulate prices?’ Not 
{on your life. He goes ahead, skimps 
| close until he gets out of debt, then 
'asks the value of his product and 
| holds it until he gets it. He don’t 
|sit on the fence and ery for either 
moral or financial sympathy. 
| “The curse of our cotton planter 
| is debt, and until he gets out of debt 
| he will never realize his dreams of 
| independence. 
| “Have you ever thought that in 
| the great chain of the credit system 
| the cotton planter forms one of the 
important links? How the tenant 


| borrows from the planter, who bor- 
| rows from the merchant or factor, 
Not one in five; who, in turn, borrows from the local 
| bantk, which borrows in one of the 


turn, borrows from the financtal cen. 
iers of Europe, and how in return 
both from the picking of the cotton 
to the final sending of the bill of 
exchange to reimburse the European 
center completes the chain? 


The Debt Curse is Greatest of All, 


“Credit is the whole system, with 
the high prices and excessive charges 
which must be made to cover the 
risk involved. 

“Have you ever been through 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or Iowa, and 
seen the farms of those sections? 
Great, splendid barns filled with hay 
and corn and oats and silage. The 
pastures with sleek cattle and sheep 
and hogs, the tool-house filled with 
well-kept implements, everything 
neat and orderly, and some profit on 
every article raised. They rotate 
crops in those sections, and keep 
their property up, and have money 
in bank. 


More Stock Needed. 


‘‘Why do our planters still adhere 
to the razor-back hog and scrub eat- 
tle when at a less expense they 
could raise fine stock, which will 
improve the farm and go a long ways 
towards lifting the mortgage. The 
Joss and abuse of farm implements 
annually represent a fortune. Hoes, 
plows, harrows, mowing machines 
and wagons often lie, for months ex- 
posed to the elements, and when the 
crops of corn and cotton are gather- 
ed they are shamefully cared for. 
The leaky barns with damaged corn 
and colicky mules are a disgrace. 

‘No other agricultural product is 
as abused as cotton. It is improperly 
covered, improperly cared for, and 
there is not a train out of New Or- 
leans from whose car windows you 
cannot see picked cotton lying out 
over-night exposed to weather, bales 
of cotton lying on the ground, or 
under a tree, or in a puddle of wa- 
ter, with cheap bagging retting and 
cotton daily being damaged. Such 
planters don’t deserve the name of 
cotton farmer. They are merely cot- 
ton producers. 


Need a System of Twelve-Months 
Farming. 


“Most business men or profession- 
al men will average at least 275 
working days a year. On the prop- 
erties under my control last season 
the greatest time any tenant actually 
worked in the fields was 146 days, 
the least time 112 days, and the 
average 138 days, or less than one- 
half the time put in by the merchant 
or professional man. It was either 
tco hot or too.cold, too wet or too 
dry, or any old excuse to keep out 
of the field. 

“The Northern farmer works twice 
as hard as we do and under great 
disadvantages, and to the full appre- 
ciates the old motto: ‘The Lord 
helps those who help themselves.’ 


The Way Out—and the Only Way 
Out. 


“Quit resolving and_ resoluting. 
Get to work. Diversify your crops. 
Raise good stock. Get your Con- 
gressman to send you the latest Gov- 
ernment bulletins. Get the best seed. 
Raise what you can at home. Above 
all, get out of debt. Stay out of 
debt, and then hold your products 
antil: you get value for them, and 


the whole world, instead of con- 
demning, will applaud your wis- 
dom.” 





A bill will be presented to the 
South Carolina Legislature next 
spring to establish a school of agri 





centers, 


which, in 





culture in each county in the State. 
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E 1 ‘ d its poltcies have caused the other|ery bale right here? 
xpiained. nations to adopt retaliatory tactics! onse Plan Best for Immediate 
EF eee as and narrowed the foreign markets ee mer ba i 
Mr. Janvier Explains Scheme for a Great Central Storage Place to the products of the. American ag- Relief. 
| and Outlines Peculiar Advantages of New Orleans. riculturist. President McKinley sent| ‘The high tariff and trust system 
Charles Janvier, Vice-President of the Canal Louisiana Bank of New a ce ae to France to negotiate} has restricted and narrowed pov 
; orleans, made an address at the Farmers’ Union meeting, during the a reaty that would have meant the| market, cut off the demand and lef 
; ‘ entry into that country of cottonseed|a surplus. The remedy lies in a low- 
i morning session of the last day, tha t pertains particularly to what it is! products from the South, valued at|er tariff. Let the foreigner in, re- 
; hoped will be gained by building a big storage warehouse for cotton at | $20,000,000 a year. But the Senate|duce the price of American goods 
; New Orleans, one of the livest subjects now before the Union. He | killed it, and killed it because it that are now protected, and thereby 
g aroused much applause, speaking as follows: contained a clause favoring the im-|increase the demand for raw cotton, 
; ; portation of French hosiery. Some|for the greater the demand is the 
e “Instead of being compelled to); for which a fair price is not obtain-| }j N . i i , 
little old New England mill would] greater will be the price. That’s 
" summarily sell your crop to bargain- able at the time it comes to market,| have been affected, and so $20,000,-|the permanent remedy. Now for im- 
: hunters as rapidly as it reaches the there to be held until, through grad-| 000 a year to the South had to be| mediate and temporary relief. I like 
; ‘ese a ual and healthy assimilation, a tem-| sacrificed. that warehouse plan. That takes it 
? q precipi aadiemiacc i put in a posi-| porary superabundance has been dis- off. The coffee growers were con- 
, tion where you might be able to use| posed of and normal conditions re-| Why Not Manufacture All Cotton at) ¢onted with a situation almost sim- 
. some discretion and to dispose of|stored. That place will be a great Home? ilar to that which now confronts the 
4 : your cotton at its natural value andj central warehouse located in this) In 1907, the sale of cotton abroad | cotton farmer. Did they swamp the 
' not at artificial prices dictated and| great metropolis of the South. New| amounted to 9,708,000 bales. This|market with their over-production? 
> fixed by temporary, unfavorable con-| Orleans will then become not only} cotton was manufactured and ship-|No, they put all their surplus in 
i ditions. ; your convention city, but your mar-| ped back again and sold at higher} warehouses, raised the price and 
5 “Instead of having your cotton | ket city. prices, so that the net profit to our| compelled the consumer to pay for 
tel whisked from your fields and hur- Why a Great Central Warehouse | Country was only $9,000,000. Don’t|not only what was marketed, but 
ried across the sea _ into foreign “In my opinion, the first st i that show that we are selling cotton|also for what was never sold at ali.” 
warehouses, there to be held and dis-| 1.4 orrort Pere Pec od . Pd , es A 
tributed in the natural: o u se high- 
on trade, you should be able, Price A a pe gon orgs “4 the cre-| Farmers’ Own Money Can Relieve Dis- 
: to-hold and distribute it from a mar-|°'O" of facilities which shall afford ssed C 
at- : the safe and adequate flreproof ware- tresse otton. 
ey Te tas Senate ua, cnet eke. housing and economical handling ot ag oe 
rill ae dnnatural cbnditicns: secras. to your cotton and the issuance there- Farmers of the South Are Holding Enough Money Now to Re- 
we dahers. for of warehouse receipts which shall lieve the Situation, if Properly Deposited—A Strong Plea for 
v% What is Needed be so safe and so secure, and gen- Co-operation of Farmer and Banker, 
nts . erally known to be such, that any 4 i i 
es, “This consummation may be reach-} banker or money-lender in the finan- S: 8 agg ite sap ing aie atin ee 
nes ed by providing a safe, inexpensive] cial world will not hesitate to accept — or of the Commercial Bank and Trust Co., Laurel, 
= and convenient place in which may|them as gilt-edge security for loans Miss., said in part: 
a be housed that portion oe your crop! made.”’ “There seems to be unaniminty of | to finance the ‘distressed cotton’ in 
ae H —- ———— opinion that it is the duty of the, their localities, if this money were 
: ow the Governm bankers to aid the farmers by financ-| placed in banks where it would be 
sie ent Can Help. ing the so-called ‘distressed cotton.’ | available for use as needed. 
vis Tom Watson Points Out the Need of Better Foreign Markets, jin : ged a gooey the first to/ ff Farmers Put Money in Banks, 
arly Better Regulation of Trusts, and More Cotton Manufacturing pase cio the fee _ pe gins ie onion pas Pati anna 
ie! at Home. . and cotton ‘ia pore yd pelt “Bankers are as ready to serve the 
Or- Much enthusiasm was shown when the audience caught sight of |°Ur agricultural products, ee oe ae a ae 
pes Tom Watson, of Georgia, during the last session of the Farmers’ Union prices for cotton are of the highest money in their hands ‘ts the money 
ales meeting at New Orleans, and his happy way of stating what he wishes to ae oe vedi — . of the merchants, and the manufac- 
impress on an audience ke $s “The converse 0 e proposition | ¢ d tl hanics, then the 
, or pt up enthusiasm to the end of his ; | Carers ana the mechanics, tue y 
wa- which, in part, is as follows: speech, | already accepted, namely, that it is|have a right to demand that this 
and “Mr. Barrett tells me that ee Ge Susy of the Bankes te viene By | form of enotomis energy be Tome 
i no one} of protection in this country, and de-| the farmers, is that it is the duty of | eq, to b lied th ds of the 
such has alluded to the fact th |ed, to be applied as the needs o 
; e fact that the|clared the manufacturers have not| the farmers to stand by the bankers individually demand 
e of farmer is the backbone of th - i i il ee ee ee 
pe i trobabl <o = to oe only made 8 per cent, but also cleared | 2nd this union will never be able to} This has led, especially in cities, to 
Bis ten — Hea . So because no | $2,000,000,000 besides. He said that| C4rry out its high and noble plans | the general rule of conduct, which is 
ie “nl oe o explain why|the farmer has never asked anything | U2til it emphasizes in all its teach-| to lend to a customer for sixty or 
ths ‘on A = a : tigi That | but a free field and a fair fight, and|iMSS8 and propaganda this duty of| ninety days or longer, from four to 
te alte pinal trouble of a very|had been denied these; that he had| the farmer to the banker along with) five times the amount of his average 
plicated sort is very plain. Year| never asked to have other commod-| the duty of the banker to the|palance, on the unconscious theory 
— Raed oo gle I have] ities taxed to put money in his own| f@rmer. that he merits this measure of aid 
y time to stu ce) - : 
win ie ix tk velasen ta pt — | pocket; that no more unselfish man} How the Farmer Can Help Himself from the common fund for the use 
ee er. was ever made in God’s image on by Helping the Banker. of his money for the benefit of oth- 
ason : 1 ie generally known that|this earth; that when there is a pes- “ ‘ ers during a non-borrowing period. 
ually Iam the friend of the farmer, and/|tilential swamp to drain, the farmer Lah gy Made » auppert the “The cotton crop of the South can 
days, I believe that the Southern farmer | drains it; that when there are taxes SarHiees, Oe Tey Wine tee Tereere be financed by the banks of the 
| the is my friend (except on the first|t to support them. These two classes, ; 
n : oO pay, the farmer pays them; that . . : A South, and that, too, without calling 
one- serge in November in Presiden-|in the early history of the country — hier ono ee me — for outside help, if the farmers will 
chant jal years). when there wer : get close together and understan : ape 
“ : s ‘ 
sither I take it that this is a gathering| back, it was + ge Mg Pweg prone mutual dependence and pos- a page pes a ae 
r too of serious men for a serious pur-| dered his musket and did the i. -atiagaateng of helpfulness, and this un- local institutions.”’ 
p out pose, and I will try to explain what|The capture of Andre was couabeal a or Se ee ee ee : a 
is the trouble with the backbone. to and it was stated that the farmer wie eng Mee 
twice The I 7 : aia pis: Z 8 “The question of how to secure “THE O es | 
se e Real Function of Government. ie captured him could: not be! proper value for our chief product 2 aectnggaal 
bane me In civilized government there are ribed. seems to hinge on the financing of es 
Lord  hadeinai departments upon which The Trusts and Foreign Markets. | 2 limited amount of cotton which 
on? i ytd hi gioecorg _Agriculture is “We cotton farmers of the South has to be thrown on the market at 
epee apiece 5 is another and are the only people in the world who unfavorable moments, on account of 
‘Way  . is another. If the Gov- have a monopoly and don’t know what the immediate need of the owners, 
Dees keeps hands off and merely to do with it,” continued the speak- and has been named ‘distressed cot- 
- a s sin = in the possession} er, “The Steel Trust has a monopoly ton.” I state without fear of suc-|] poere ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
pe Saas let i a it is an open field and knows what to do. It sells you cessful contradiction that the farm- | WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A “‘DIETZ"’ 
be The Abate. . ig Regs die.’| plows, and hoes and rakes, and you ers of Mississippi, and I doubt not! | ,,.co, R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 
. Gee a ent can do this, or it| have to pay the price. The Harves- that it is true in other States, are | Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
i oll otect each and every one of|ter Trust makes you pay the price carrying in their pockets or have hid | ESTABLISHED 1840 
t seed. e departments, in which case And all the time th 2 .. | away in their homes enough money PIONEERS ANE LEADERS 
Above the result would be about the same ee ae oe 
out of as in the first. But when the Govern- South America and Russia at cheap- ae 
‘oducts ment takes up one at the expen f ett ce ee ee ROYAL REVERSIBLE DISC PLOW 
n, and the others, the other two sae ik baer snee See See oe The Gon. TE ‘ 
; if : uae : -|is their busin be The only Reversible Plow that lifts the disc 
yf con sured. When it takes up two at the yours to oe a to fix the price and = frem the sail while reversing the frame of plow 
wis- expense of the thir 2 pay e price. remaining in perfect position for the return fur- 
e ird, the third lan- “Congress could have said: ‘N row Made with 20-inch dise for two horses 
Bu Shes and suffers. Analyze this te ald: No, and 24-inch disc for three horses. 
Situatior : ¥ ik won’t burden the agriculturist with Get our special offer, mor, including the 
; 1 and you will begin to real-| such loads as these.’ Cc Royal two. three and four horse plows, single 
to the a what is the matter with the|have broadened yc ongress could and double disc, 20 aad 24 inch. The Royal 
next ackbone of the country.” , ened your markets, ob- Plows have special patented features whieh 
J e untry. tained greate give them special advantages over all ogners. 
yf agri- The Protecti ; . r mercantile trade by Write us for the facts, write To- Day. 
ective Tariff and the Farmer | reciprocity and other treati 
» State. Mr. Watson reviewed the history er treaties. One CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CO., 


commodity could be exchanged for 









Dept. Y. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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OWERS FISH BRAND 


WATERPROOF 
OILED 
GARMENTS 


, are cut on large 
patterns. designed 
. fo give the wearer 

the utmost comfort 











' SUITS #300 

\ SLICKERS #322 

900 Mat BEARS ORY 

SIGN OF THE FISH. {<= 
73H yen® 


= A J.TOWER CO. BOSTON.U.S.A. 
sp” TOWER CANADIAN CO. UMITED. TORONTO CAN. 



















Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to 
in middlemen’s profit and ex- 
i penses. Let us mail you one 
Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY COQ.. Atlants, Ga, [> 
. Station 6 








TEXRACING ? DITCHING? GRADING? 
Best $10.00 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

Frank Wright. Manufacturer, Cave Springs. Ga. 


You can easily double your 
Corn and Cotton yield in 199 by planting 
Johnson's Improved Varieties of Tested Cabbage 
plants, sweet potato plants, fruit trees, etc., at 
wholesale prices. Write for catalog to-day 
E. L. JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO., LaGrange, Ga. 


Every cotton grower, large 
or small. rich or poor, write to 
B. W. HAWKINS. NONA, GA. 


for history and descriptive cir- 
GE cuiars of his Extra Prolific 


Cotton and price of seed. It’s 


free, and will be worth hun- 

dreds of dollars to you. The 

Extra Prolific Cotton matures 

quickly, and will make three 
as 


bales per acre. 














FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you to 
ship your Furs, Hides Poultry, Eggsand Sweet 
Potatoes to. Write them today, they are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 
10 E. Camden St., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


LEARN -:- TELEGRAPHY 


YOUNG MEN! Great demand for oper- 
ators; railroad wires in School; you can 

qualify in 4to 6months; expenseslow; good 

positions guaranteed. Catalog free. 


SOUTHERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
NEWNAN, GA., BOX 525. 


LRA 10d C He 


) 
CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 
BUSIN ESS ~ When you think of going to school, 
_ write for Cata:.ogue and Special Of- 
yee of Ps eriine ponerse Shorthand Schools. 
ddress J. NG. President 's Busi Coll 
aes. _* 0 N. _ a.P _ 
Ve also teac ookkeeping, Shorthan enmanshi 
ote,, by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. ” 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY! 


Great demand for operators. Best equipped 
school in Central or Southern States. New 
superior methods in practical work. Expert 
instructions. Positions for all graduates. 

Write for catalog. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


_ MAN of experience 


wants position as Superin- 


tendent on farm. 9.20% 5 o 


WANTED To purchase timber frem 500 acres 
P up. Any one having same write, 
and give full particulars, to 


A. M. FELL, Greenville, Pa. 


WANTED. 


Responsible man with horse and buggy in 
each community, sa ary 85.00 to $10.00 per day. 
to take orders from owners of Farms, Orchards 
and Home Gardens’ A splendid opportunity 
for farmers’ sons, also fruit tree and sewing 
machine agents, to make a business connec- 
tion which will become more profitable each 
year. Address P.O. Box 88, Young's Island, 






































ToOsacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good 

pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
rille Tobacco Co., Box E 44, Danville, Va. 








Is Your Home Ready for Winter? 


You Have Fixed Up the Barns So the 





Stock Can be Comfortable, How 


~ About the Wife and Children? 


With the coming of winter there 
is a whole lot of “fixing up” that 
needs to be done on most farms, not 
only about the barns and in the poul- 
try yard and around the potato shed, 
but also, and more especially, in and 
about the house. 

Is Your Winter Stove Wood Ready? 

A whole lot of winter comfort de- 
pends upon the fuel supply. Most of 
our Southern farmers burn wood; 
and everybody knows that dry wood 
burns better than wet wood. The 
wood should have been cut long 





enough ago to be getting dried out 
by this time. If it was not it may 
a least yet be put under a shed. To 
have to go out in the rain or snow to 
get wood isn’t a pleasant job; and 
when the wife has to go out in such 
weather for stovewood, and then find 
none cut or else find it all wet and 
“sobby’—well, we can only say no 
good farmer should allow such “‘car- 
ryin’-ons” at his home. 


How About the Water Supply? 

A more serious problem is often 
the water supply. Too many farm- 
houses depend upon a spring or well 
away from the house for their water; 
and the women and children have to 
go out after it in all sorts of weather. 
This is a shameful state of affairs. 
Many houses could have water 
pumped into them by a hydraulic 
ram or a windmill without any ex- 
cessive outlay to begin with; and 
with positive profit when two or 
three years of water carrying or 
pumping are considered. The time 
will come when a supply of water in 
the house will be regarded as essen- 
tial to comfort in the country, just 
as it now is in the city. 

Kitchen Counveniences Worth Con- 
sidering. 

Then it is worth while to think 
a little about the conveniences of 
the kitchen and the facilities the 
wife and daughters have there for 
doing their work. No good farmer 
would expect to get along without 
the use of improved tools and ma- 
chinery, or to keep his stock in un- 
comfortable sheds or barns during 
the winter. But many men seem to 
think that an old ramshackle stove, 
seven sizes smaller than their appe- 
tite, an old up-and-down dasher 
churn, and a back-breaking wash- 
board, are all the conveniences their 
wives need. She may have to stay, 
too, in a little, insufficiently lighted 
and poorly ventilated kitchen, that 
is dark on cloudy days, intolerably 
hot in summer, and the coldest place 
in the house in winter. 

It may be away up off the ground 
with no underpinning so that the 
wind can blow under it and cool off 
the feet of the unlucky cook with- 
out any restraint. No one would 
expect a cow or a horse to do well 
under such conditions; but women, 
you know, can stand a great deal. 


The Necessary Ministry of Beauty. 
Mere physical comfort is not all, 





either. There are many houses that 
have a general aspect of forlorn di- 
lapidation, and look like places in 
which misery was meant to dwell. A 
little patching up, a little paint, a 
walk or two, a few shrubs or vines 
or shade trees will often make a 
world of difference in the appear- 
ance of a place, and in the feeling 
of home-likeness that goes with it. 
The inside of the home is too often 
equally neglected. The boys and 
girls on some farms are not so well 
cared for as are the pigs and calves. 
They may be fed well, just as the 
pigs and calves are; but children 
require something more. Can you 
call that place a home for the child 
which makes no provision for his 
mental and spiritual development? 


The Rights of the Child. 


Every child has certain individual 
rights which even his parents may 
not violate—which they, in fact, are 
under a sacred obligation to secure 
to him. Among these is the right 
to a share in the beauty and joy of 
life. The man who will not make 
any effort to make his home beauti- 
ful, who cares nothing for grass and 
flowers outside or for pictures with- 
in, who regards music as a waste of 
time and books as unnecessary lux- 
uries, is wronging his children as 
surely as if he failed to feed or 
clothe them sufficiently. 

Make the home attractive. When 
you sell the crop do not regard it as 
extravagant to brighten up the old 
house a little, to get some new books 
for Johnny or a piano for Mary. Your 
life and the lives of all about you 
will be happier for the association 
with the wit and wisdom of the best 
books, for the sweetness of music in 
your home and for the beauty of 
sward and shade and bloom about it. 





Load Your Own Gun First! 


Messrs. Editors: I like your pa- 
per so well that I thought I would 
write about several things and among 
others concerning the bears that we 
have fought hard. I have studied 
the problem. The time to prepare 
for war is in time of peace, and I 
find that our guns are all empty. We 
furnish the ammunition for the bear 
to fight us with. So long as we do 
that the bear will be on top. If we 
will load our smoke-houses and 
corn-cribs, that will empty his gun 
and we will gain the fight. We cry 
reduction of acreage. We think the 
other brothers will do that. We run 
home and plant as much again as we 
planted the year before. We say: 
“Hold cotton for higher prices, 
brethren.’””’ Werun home and put all 
we have on the market, then say we 
are in debt and had to sell. 
I owe every bale that I have, and 
more, too, and have sold no bales 
yet. My men are waiting patient- 
ly, have not dunned me yet. If we 
had marketed slowly, we would have 
the bear in the hole. I will ring off, 
as this is my first attempt at writing. 
My advice, brethren, is to not furnish 
the powder and lead for the bear to 
go to war against us with. Load your 
own gun, first, last and always; and 
the victory is won. S: J. 


—————, 
— 








Farmers, Attention | | 


Mix your own Fertilizers and save 
money. 








We make the only practical Home Mixer 
on the market. 





Will pay for itself first season. 


Send for circular, 





A.. BOX 197, WILMINGTON, N. c. 





























PECAN 


TREES, strc tow maces 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA 


Reavy FOR TRANSPLANTING, a 
lot of fine Jersey Wakefield ¢ ab. 
bage Plants. Shipping price $1.25 per 
thousand. In lots of 5,000 or more 
$1.00 per 1,000. Order at once. 
N. F. LUCAS, Piymourg, V. ¢, 











ode! Machine saws faster,runs casi , 
thanever. Adjustedina minute toultare 
nd for ca’ 


Our 1909 M: 
last lon; 
year-old boy or the strongest man. Sendf. 


showing tatest improvements. Fi 
Polding Sawing Mach, Co.,158E, Harrison St. Chicas ik 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months. 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $490 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 





























Wanted—Live foxes. T.C. DePriest, Latti- 
more, N. C.- 





Buff Wyandottes for sale, $1.00 up. J. M. 
Workman, Burlington, N. C, 


Farms for Sale. Ask for new list. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C 


For Sale—Collie pups, White Leghorn males. 
A, VanGorder, Greensboro, N, C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
$2.00; trios, $6.00. A. F. Newton, Shelby, N.C. 


To prevent inbreeding, want to exchange for 
same breed, or sell, registered Polled- Angus bull. 
J. P. Irby, Blackstoue Va. 


For pure bred registercd aud grade Angus 
Cattle, Angora Goats, and rare Berkshire hogs, 
address A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Agents wanted to introduce our new Metal 
Hameless Horse Collars to farmers and team- 
sters. J-S. Company, Box U, Caro, Mich. 























A practical working farm manager wanted, to 
share in poultry and stock raising. Also some 
good farms for rent. A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


For Sale.—Pure bred Poland China and Berk- 
shire hogs, all ages. Sows bred. Satisfaction 
ae, moe Joseph McClamrock, Mocksville, 








Timber For Sale—I have five millions of 
fect. Situated six mlles from Wake Forest. N. 
y tm S. H. Scarboro, Youngsville, N.C. 


Farmers, let us print your statione ry and do 
your job work. Good work and right prices. 
(We print The Progressive Farmer), add 
Mutual Publishing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm for sale, containing 230 acres—40 clear- 
ed. Good for stock, trucking or general farm- 
ing. Norfolk 49% miles, % mile to depot and 
senquenees wharf. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Tunis, 











Saves one-third labor. It is a Fertilizer Dis- 
tributor attachanle to any plow. Can sow and 
half list at same time, top dress as you culti- 
vate or sow in open furrow. Standard Imple- 
ment Company. Berkley, Va. 





Imported large improved Yorkshire sows in 
farrow. service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs: 
thoroughbred Angoras; finest strains prize- 
winning Mammoth Bronze wrkeys. Buff Orping- 
ton, White Wyandotte chickens. One ea 
Avery Rock Island Disc Plow; Telegraph Feed 
Cutter. All good as new for service. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C, 
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How I Got Rid of Stumps. 


How a Thorough Job Was Done, and How It Paid—“One of 
the Best Investments We Ever Made,” Says Mr. Abernethy. 


Messrs. Editors: A few years ago 
our farm had a great many stumps 
on it, in every field were thousands 
of them, and never having seen a 
stump-puller that we thought suc- 
cessful, we were in a dilemma to 
know what was best to do. We could 
not use improved farm machinery to 
get our crops in, and when in we 
could not use machinery to harvest | 
it, while to get labor to cultivate the) 
fields without breaking tools was out 
of the question. 


Cheaper to Pull Stumps Than Break 
Tools. 


One day when we were hoeing with 
a force of hands an agent for im- 
proved tools came along who said he 
had been in New York where farmers 
considered it cheaper to take up their | 
stumps than to work around them | 
and break up their tools. This put) 
me to thinking and fituring. We, 
had over one hundred acres of land | 
that had not been cleared long. We} 
began to figure first as to cost of, 
broken tools, the jerking about of, 
our mules, the dread of laborers) 
plowing in those fields, how much; 
more it cost to work stump fields) 
than those that had none, how much | 
nicer it was to work them with | 
stumps out, how many tools it would 
gave, and how much better our help 
would like to cultivate them, and 
how much more grain we could make 
and save by having the stumps out. 
We figured it out that the saving of 
our tools and stock, the cheapness 
of cultivation by improved tools, and 
the larger crops we could make and 
gather would soon make up for the 
cost of taking out our stumps. Hence 
we made up our mind to face the 
task of taking up the stumps from 
one hundred acres of fields that had 
only a few years ago stood in heavy 
timber. 


Some Expensive Experiments. 


I determined that all should come. 
Not one was to be left, no matter if 
as little as a man’s leg or a blue 
white oak four feet across the stump. 
As I have said, I had never seen a 
stump-puller that I had faith in, so 
it was up to me as to how I was to 
get the work done. I hired some 
good hands, giving them twenty-five 
cents on an average for the stumps 
they would raise after we went over 
with a sixteen-pound hammer and 
knocked down all we could. We 
found this unsatisfactory, as the 
hands would take out the easy ones, 
leaving the worst, saying they would 
g0 back after them. They would get 
their pay for what they had done, 
and then go. Hence we abandoned 
that method of lifting them. We 
then got several good matttocks and 
shovels, and began with hired hands 
by the day to lift them. This we 
found expensive from the fact that 
the work was burdensome and dirty. 
Too much hard work too long at one 
Place, and not making a show, was 
the cry from them. 


Prizes‘and Dynamite. 





Finally we made a play job out of | 


it, and we lifted stumps to beat the 
band, and never will we regret what 
we have done from the fact that not 
a stump can now be seen in our 
fields. Our last and best method was 
to go over the fields with a sixteen- 
or eighteen-pound hammer with an 
honest strong man, with instructions 
to go to every stump in the fields and 
knock out all that he could. Follow- 
ing him was a force of three good 
hands with a white oak prize pole 
sixteen feet long and a 6x8 two- 
foot block for a heel. In front of 


those men I sent one with a mattock 
and shovel to make an opening for 
prize pole. 
him and one not knowing anything 
about the business 
prised to see how many stumps can 
be lifted in this way. To do this suc- 
cessfully the ground should be wet, 
the wetter the better, just so it is not 
too wet to go over. 


The boys would follow 


would be sur- 


Following these 
men we had a man of judgment with 
an inch and a quarter auger. In 


every stump that had not been lifted 


he selected the soundest place and 
bored a hole, sloping it downward 
as much as possible toward the tap- 
root. Following him was a man with 
dynamite loading the holes and 
shooting them. Right here I want to 
say is where I made my luck in get- 
ting out big stumps, it made no dif- 
ference how large or tough they 
were, up they came. Of course, we 
could not at all times get the entire 
stump out, but we would have from 
half to three-quarters of it out, and 
sometimes no trace of a stump could 
be seen except a hole in the ground. 
Some of the very large ones we 
would have to load two or three 
times, but they came. I consider dyna- 
miting them the quickest and cheap- 
est way to get them out. The only 
objection I find to the method is that 
some roots are left in the ground; 
but I don’t mind them as much as I 
do the entire stump, as we can culti- 
vate right over them just as if they 
were not there. 


A Profitable Job. 


A goodly part of those stumps we 
hauled to our wood pile. The bal- 
ance we used to burn up the frag- 
ments left from blasting. They make 
good wood; a dry stump or two in 
an old-time country fire-place makes 
an excellent fire. 

Hence it is that we have all our 
stumps out of our fields, and we can 
farm much more easily and make 
much more than before. It was the 
agent’s telling me that the New York 
farmers took up their stumps that 
put me to thinking on the subject. 
and making one of the best invest- 
ments we ever made on our farm: 
maybe my writing these lines will 
encourage some one else to go and 
do likewise. 4 

ROBT. L. ABERNATHY. 
Gaston Co., N. C. 








With 
An . 
rViitsim ert 


Saw 
Mill 












Make 
Big Money 
This 


Winter an 


This simple, light running 

mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. You can 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. If you 
have no timber, your neighbors have. 
Don’t let your engine lie idle, 


124-Page Book, Free 


Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea- 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma- 
chinery. Write for book today. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 


202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1692 Terminal Buildings, New York 
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There is a gain of one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth cent on spot cotton this 
week. Peanuts remain unchanged; 
but there is a slight lowering of 
prices on meats, lard and meal, and 
a sharp decrease in the price of corn 
and oats. Bran and middlings re- 
main unchanged. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh. Nov 21, 1908. 
Cotton, best grades........-- 
RIE Ohne dcdnes ccencepens 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Totacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps ) 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 21, 1908. 

Receipts continue to be small, as 
the weather is still dry, and conse- 
quently prices have been somewhat 
higher for all grades of tobacco, as 
the buyers like to buy enough to 
keep their hands together. The to- 
bacco which is coming to market now 
is in rather soft condition as the 
farmers have to force it by applica- 
tion of water, so it can be handled. 

As soon as we have the long-look- 
ed-for season we expect to have 
large receipts all through the State, 
and we believe that the farmers are 
going to market the crop as rapidly 
as possible. 

As there is no more old tobacco 
for sale to amount to anything, we 
give you below quotations for new 
crop tobacco. Prices quoted are for 
tobacco loose on the floor in soft con- 
dition. 


























Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common......--.-.....--- 112 @18 | 7 @9 
MERE Ss ccscbcewenscacces | 14 @23 9 @i1 
Co ee 123 @50 11 @12 
Cutters Smokers 
MIMI Sock csccccocscus 10 @12 5 @8 
oo a es 12 @13 8 @9 
EME cocdics oo xcu duawc cose 138 @20 9 @10 
Sun-cured_Dark- fired 
OO 2 eae eae 6 @8 5 @7% 
Co 8 @9 7 @9 
MEE So xosovecsunaiaescace 9 @i4 9 @12 
ON nnn scsesksnencaea 14 @25 112 @14 
Common Primings .....-.....-..--- ss @ =. 
Good to Fine Primings....-.......- ow “BD cs 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 21, 1908. 


The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
— and represent prices obtained on actual 
sales: 


EM ote dp eed weeds nines s<ucadenne 3 to 
MURIDELS DIEING oxcce cece coses: seceses 2% to 

ae ae dads eccacac(ssaendsanunes % to ... 
Machine picked..................... 2%to 2% 
I ene inn decnincassdeacecaune 34 to .. 
Spanish Peanuts...........-........ 7% to 80 
te Pees, Per URE. ...-.<...66....55 4.00 


CHARLESTON PROVISION 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S. C., Nov. 21, 1908. ® 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed... _.-- 10% 
D S. Bellies, packed .... .....- 11 
OR a 844 
Butter—Creamery................. 28 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 


AND 


it | Se 
Meal. Common ....--- ba eies 1.75 
I org an 
Grain—Corn, white -- 
Corn, mixed 
Oats—Clipped whit bs 
Vo ee 63 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -. 90 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds: .___- $1.5 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds---- 1. 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds--_.-. 1.10 
Middiings, per 100 pounds 1 





Hulls. per 100 pounds -....-.._-- 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel.. 50 
Cotton sacks, per cwt. ......-.-... BLS 
Cotton Ties—Picced .............. 

POO BUMUICU seee isiscccuccse cccuce 80 
INO ELON SUN eC Nadide vccuiecsswocsen 
Bagging—2 pounds 734 
Flour—Spring wheat patent 





Straight a 
WHUICG csucus sass acescecescesseuss 





ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, Nov. 21. 1908. 


Common 

to m+ dium 
DS. UD a cewecussecuuasce 8 65@ 90 
80@115 
95@135 
- 115@14E 
130@150 


Medium 
to good 
8 90@ 110 
115@125 
135@ 155 
145@175 
155@ 225 








CHICAGO HORSES. 
Chicago, Nov. 21, 1908. 





Poor Good 

to fair to choice 

PO a ae $125@ 165 $170@215 

Loggers and feeders ---.--- 60@160 165@215 
Farm mares and small : 

GHUMEN wicteciccusewdsue 50@100 120@ 150 

Light drivers -...._._- 70@120 125@200 

Actors and coachers. - - 110@130 140350 

Carriage pairs.......--. 225@300 325 675 

Western (branded) -.-__--- 1b@ 45 60@ 100 

UCB ns ascceeGrcs secescescet T5Q12#! 156@200 





Weeds and litter of whatever kind 
plowed under now will be so well 
rottod by spring that they will make 
good plant food and will control wa- 
ter in the soil better than less well- 
rotted vegetable matter that is turn- 
ed under next spring. 





Make weed seeds rot or sprout be- 
fore planting time, by getting them 
in the soil early; and they will give 
the succeeding crop less trouble, 
while the weeds will make better 
plant food. 








MAGNIFICENT BERKSHIRE BOAR for Sale. 

Bred by G.G. Council. Vandalia Sire a 
son of Lord Premier 50001. and out of a Dutch- 
ess sow. Won First prize at South Carolina 
State Fair 1907 and 1908. Coming three years 
old, Weighs between 600 and 700 pounds. 


Price, $100.00. 
B. VAUGHAN, 





TIMMONSVILLE, S, C. 
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direct to you, freight prepaid to your railroad station. 
Souvenir B y Watch Fob Free with eve 
Plows and Implements. Seventy Years of practical p! 


*BRINLY-HARDY CO. 


\ A $24 OUTFIT 


Ne 5 Sltey ae) 6 





Harrow and Georgia Stock. Five plows, in one eelended coining, as shown above. 
rinly ** Combination, w $21.00, consisting of t 

7-inch Middlebreaker and the other attachments shown above for $14.00. 

Ask your merchant to order either of these outfits for you, or send the cash to us and the outfit will be sent 













FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


This celebrated 
Brinly Combi- 
nation is com- 
posed of the 

Opal" Turning 
Plow ; i 
Midddle Break- 






amous ““Broncho"’ Turning Plow; 


outfit. Write for complete catalogue of Brinly 
ow building is our record in business. 
334 East Main Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
106 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 






















quick receding. Built strong and durable. 

Don’t buy any o her until you investigate 

the merits of the “Farquhar”? Guar- 
every respect. 

Our new 68-5: catalog ex- 

















laine in detail all our Saw 
Mills, 








Engines. Bollers and 
rs. We'll mailyou 
upon request. 


A.B. Farquuar Co., 1o., voRK, PA. 
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Table Tools 


The temper of a carving knife 
should be unusual—so that 

the knife will cut easily 

without being worn out 

on the sharpening steel. 
Then, again, for easy carv- 
ing, the handle and the blade 
should be exactly balanced for nice work. 
These are qualities found in all Keen Kutter 
carving sets. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Table Cutlery 


—from the carving set to the table knives and 
forks—gives ideal table service. When next buy- 
ing cutlery be guided bythe Keen Kutter name and 
trademark. It’s an absolute guarantee of quality. 
The Keen Kutter name and 
trademark also include a full 
line of tools, scissors and shears, 
razors and pocket-knives. 






Tf not at your dealer's write us. 


SIMMONS KARDWARE COMPANY (INC.), 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U. S. A. 














Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 


| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 








should always insist upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal it. For sale every- 


where. Ask for tt. 
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THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


. 
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A constant supply wherever you want it. Automatic in action—no expense for power 
orrepairs. It’s easy witha 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Large and small rams for Country Places, Irrigation, Supply Tanks, Town 
Plants, etc. For every foot water drops to ram it is raised 30 feet. 7,000in use, 
WRITE FOR FREE PLANS AND ESTIMATES 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 2!|Z0 TRINITY BLOG., NEW YORK 
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Christmas Post Cards 
FREE TO YOU 

In order to introduce the SOUTHERN RURAL- 
IST, the largest and best semi-monthly Agricul- 
tural Paper in the South, we make this big 
offer to you: 

Send us 25c. for six months’ trial subscription 
to the SOUTHERN RURALIST and we will send 
you prepaid one dozen (12) beautiful colored and 
embossed Christmas Post Cards. We make you 
a present of these cards, and we know you will 
be delighted with them. They are just what you 
would buy to send to your friends for Christmas. 

Tne regular subscription price of the SOUTH- 
ERN RURALIST is $1.00 a year, and the above 
offer is only good to new trial subscribers. We 
only have a limited number of these beautiful 
cards, so send in your subscription today if you 
want them. Sample copy FREE. 

SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY, 
Raleigh, - - - N. C. | [ Devt. |... Atlanta, Georgia. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


Slightly used Stelnways; 1909 Model 
Lyon & Healys; and other remark- 
Hidden Name, Priendship, Silk Fringe, able Bargains, Lyon & Healy, 
294 { Envelope and all other kinds of CAR’ 80 Adams St., Chicago. 


and premium Articles. Sample Album | World's Largest Music House 
Our Great Re-Building Sale is Now in Progress? 











And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 




















<@S67F of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for « | 
Sewer’ Zoontstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 








————, 
——es, 





THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to **‘Aunt Mary,’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O, 





























Thanksgiving Hymn. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is bright— 
The gleam of the day and the stars of the night; 
The flowers of our youth and the fruits of our prime, 
And blessings that march down the pathway of time. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for all that is drear— 
The sob of the tempest, the flow of the tear; 
For never in blindness, and never in vain, 

Thy mercy permitted a sorrow or pain. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for song and for feast— 

The harvest that glowed and the wealth that increased; 
For never a blessing encompassed earth’s child, 

But Thou, in Thy mercy, looked downward and smiled. 


We thank Thee, O Father of all, for the power 
Of aiding each other in life’s darkest hour; 

The generous heart and the bountiful hand, 
And all the soul-help that sad souls understand. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for days yet to be— 
For hopes that our future will call us to Thee; 
That all our eternity form, through Thy love, 
One Thanksgiving Day in the mansions above. 
—wWill Carleton: 


Woman’s Farmers’ Institute. 


What They Have Done in One County in North Carolina and What 
They May Do in Your County. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—lIt was. the| social and intellectual advantages. 
writer’s privilege to be present, by The ease and tact with which the 
invitation, at a recent meeting of the! whole affair was managed last Fri- 
Woman’s Farmers’ Institute of An-| day was well illustrated in the din- 
son County. The meeting was such] ner served at the town restaurant 
an inspiration and there was so|by the Merchants’ Association of 
much that was worthy of emulation| Wadesboro complimentary to the in- 
by other counties and other organi-| stitute, where there was a special ef- 
zations of this kind that it seemed! fort of the ladies in charge to so 
worth while to review the work of] seat the guests that the more timid 
that organization for the benefit of| and retring should enjoy the hour 
your readers. in conversation with their less re- 

The women of Anson County held| served neighbors; also in the general 
their first meeting under the auspices | response from the ladies of the town 
of the Department of Agriculture| to dine with the visiting ladies, since 
three years ago. A little group. of| the ladies of the town were not 
twelve women under the leadership}! guests of the association, this very 
of Mrs. H. L. McLendon met in the) hearty response clearly illustrated the 
Court House where Miss Mae Card) spirit which pervades the whole com- 
and Miss Viola Boddie, Department) munity. This complimentary dinner 
of Agriculture workers, conducted} to the visitors from the farms to- 
che meeting. From this small begin-| gether with the presence in the meet- 
ning the work has grown until now|ing and the presentation of papers 
there is a permanent organization, | upon appropriate topics by the Pres- 
more than a hundred members. For | ident and Vice President of the Mer- 
the past two years two successful| chants’ Association, well illustrated 
sessions of institutes have been held| how this spirit of co-operation be- 
in different parts of the county. These| tween town and country is being 
summer institutes were held under | fostered. 
the direction of the State institute| ..,, aa 
workers, but the most important fact es ee _——- Idea for Other 

wns. 
in connection with these meetings a 
is that the program prepared by the Several practical papers were pre- 
local women was the most important | sented by ladies from the town as 
feature of the institutes, well as the country, suggesting lines 
of co-operation and the community 

How Town and Country May Be of interests between the town and 

Brought Together. country. Undoubtedly steps will be 

The meeting on October 30th was| taken immediately to place at the 
the second of a series of independent | disposal of visiting country women @ 
institutes arranged and successfully | rest room where the tired shopper 
carried out by the local organization. | may have a quiet hour for rest, 4 
For two years past the success of| mid-day luncheon, and a depot for 
the work. has been due to the effici- | troublesome parcels. Another reform 
ency and zeal of Mrs. J. G. Boylin,| sugested was the erection of sheds 
Chairman, and Mrs. J. C. Redfearn,; where teams from the country may 
Secretary. These ladies, both in-| be comfortably housed and protected 
terested in farm life, one successfully | at no cost to the farmer. These are 
conducting a farm in the county, the| a few of the lines of co-operation be 
other the wife of a practical farmer,| tween the town and the country 
and intensely interested and thor-| touched upon at the meeting and 
oughly in- touch with every phase of| are given here with the hope that 
farm life, are thoroughly alive as to| they will prove suggestive to other 
the possibilities of the woman’s in-| communities. 
stitute; and their social prestige is| It has been the writer’s experl- 
an important factor in the success of| ence in all of the work in farmers’ 
the organization. To me the key to| institutes that wherever and whet- 
the situation is in the fact that the|ever there is friendly co-operation 
leadership has fallen into the hands| between the town and country the 








of these ladies who have superior | institute always received direct stim- 
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a 
ulus. This was notably true in China|tion of Woman’s Organizations, re-| grains of corn ready to be taken to | giving Day you will find again the old 


Grove, Rowan County, during the 
last summer’s session of institutes 
where there were in attendance fully 
one thousand people from three to 
five hundred of whom were women. 
This large attendance was the direct 
result of co- -operation of the town 
with the farm. 

Miss Laura Gill chairman of the 
Education Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
National Chairman of the Associa- 





cently said that of all the forces at 
work toward the advancement of 
women she régarded the Woman’s 
Farmers’ Institute as the most vital. 
Some of us who have been directly 
associated with the work from its 
beginning in North Carolina con- 
cur with Miss Gill in this belief, so 
far at least as this State is concern- 
ed. s 

MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 














hostess, and, more than all, 


affairs of her household. 


Mrs. Taft a Good Cook and Proud 
of It. 


Three Favorite Recipes of the Next 
House”’ Submitted for Trial by Progressive Farmer Readers. 


Mrs. William H. Taft, wife of the President-elect, is a good 
cook and is proud of it, says a press dispatch just published. 

American women have read long ago of the new first lady’s 
attainments as a scholar, musician, 
an earnest worker in numerous 
philanthropic and charitable enterprises. 

What they don’t know, but will be much interested in hear- 
ing, is that Mrs. Taft is probably the best cook in Cincinnati, 
or, for that matter, in Washington, either, and that ever since 
her marriage she has taken complete charge of the financial 


Women of the Herron connection as: far back as this dis- 


“Mistress of the White 


trained and accomplished 


tinguished old Cincinnati family is remembered, have all been 
noted housekeepers and unusually accomplished in the art. The 
family trait is said to be strongest in Mrs. Taft, formerly Nel- 
lie Herron, whom her mother frequently declared to be the 
best housekeeper of the daughters. No social demands, posi- 
tions or interests have in the least succeeded in lessening Mrs. 


Taft’s 
as a cook. 


warmed add a pint of cream, 


boiling lard. 


sweet milk, one cup citron. 
the above. 
three hours in a cloth bag. 


eges, 
yeast; 


well beaten; 
salt to taste. 





interest in domestic matters nor her pride in her skill 


Here are a few recipes taken from an old cook book, long 
a favorite in the Herron family, and now used by Mrs. Taft: 


Chicken Croquettes. 


Chop cold boiled turkey or chicken very fine; season with 
pepper, salt, a little nutmeg and onion. 
spoonful of butter and two of flour. 
seasoned with a little salt. 
it stand a minute, then stir the mixture into the meat. 
cold, take a spoonful of the mixture and dip into two eggs 
slightly beaten, then into bread crumbs. 


Plum Pudding. 


One pint chopped suet, one quart sour apples, one pint 
raisins, one pint currants, one-half pint sugar, one-half pint 


Add sufficient flour to make it stick together. 
Serve with favorite sauce. 


Muffins. 


One quart milk, half pound butter; 
flour to make a batter; 
Bake in muffin tins. 


Mix a large table- 
When well mixed and 

Let 
When 


Roll in flour. Fry in 


Beat eight eggs and mix with 
Boil 


warm together; four 


half pint good 














rm Old-Time Coma ‘Tiantietietns, 


Some Pleasant Memories of a Joyous Celebration at the Old 
Home and “The Light of Other Days.”’ 


Dear Aunt Mary: In the year 1883 
it snowed on Thanksgiving, all day 
long, great fleecy flakes, “like angels’ 
feathers,” as my old nurse used to 
Say. In the old farm-house a big oak 
wood fire made warmth and cheer. 
I was the only “little kid” in that 
old farm-house, and my only play- 

mates were a speckled hound dog, a 
huge white cat, and a pet hen. And 
we were ‘“snow-bound” on _ this 
Thanksgiving Day. But who cared? 
I made paper boots for my cat, and 
tied them on, then nearly hurt myself 
laughing at him trying to kick them 
off. Old dog Lead and I had a fam- 
Ous race on the long veranda, I with 
One end of a walking stick in my 
hand and the dog holding the other 
end in his mouth. 





Papa took down his double-barrel- 
ed shot-gun; and old Lead nearly 
went wild for joy; he knew a hunt 
was on. Oh, how badly I wanted to 
go too, but papa said, “No.” But, 
bye and bye when he came home with 
two rabbits, I was content 

Time for dinner,  c.anberries, 
pumpkin pies and all the regular 
Thanksgiving fare. At table, just 
papa and mamma and I; and at the 
second table, the dog, the cat, and 
the hen. 

In the afternoon papa brought in a 
white-oak split-basket full of ears of 
corn. ‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘we shall see 
who is the best corn-sheller.”” And 
oh! what fun we had, laughing and 
racing on our ears until all were 
shelled and a bushel of firm white 





mill and ground into snowy meal. 
Then for griddle cakes and muffins! 


& 


Another Thanksgiving Day a neigh- | 


bor had a_ shooting match at his 
home, and invited the men folks to 
shoot for geese, turkeys, etc. The 
women were invited, too. They all 
turned to and helped the farmer’s 
wife to get the dinner for the whole 
company. Everybody was there, from 
the newest of babies to an old grand- 
father eighty years old. One of the 
features of the day was a foot race 
between this old man and his neice, 
a buxom young matron. This created 
a lot of sport; and the old man beat, 
because his neice became embar- 
rassed in the tumult of laughter 
which greeted the starting, and did 
not run well. 

There were young fellows and 
their sweethearts who were all in for 
the shooting. After the merry din- 
ner time was over the girls washed 
the dishes, while the women gossip- 
ped and compared babies. Bye and 
bye ‘‘hitching-up” time came, and the 
merry good-byes said, each family 
drove homeward through the crisp 
November evening feeling kindlier 
and stronger to brave the long, hard 
winter on the farm. 


& 


One young couple rode in a single 
buggy alone; they were a fair-haired 
lad and a rosy, laughing lass; and 
the light in his eyes was not the re- 
flection of the glowing sunset and 
the pink on her cheeks was not the 
effects of the cold north wind. The 
horse almost stopped, so slowly did 
he go. But, Thanksgiving comes but 
once a year, and why hurry through 
this one golden day? Oh, fair-haired 
young lover! So long asleep beneath 
the sacred sod of Carolina, where the 
sounding shots of the Thanksgiving 
huntsmen echo through the quiet 
“God’s acre” unheard by your once 
eager ears. 

Oh smiling little country maiden! 
Gone are the roses from your cheeks, 
gone the laughter from your voice, 
and gone the thanksgiving from your 
heart. But there are other hearts 
that are young and thankful; and 
bye and bye in the eternal Thanks- 


joy, the fair young lover, and the 
true Thanksgiving spirit. 
SINCERE. . 
Clarke Co., Ga. 














SPECIAL 


CHRISTMAS 
OFFERINGS 


No. 1, Stieff Up., beautiful figur- 
ed mahogany, betta mnanss $375.00 
No. 2. Stieff Up.,dark mahcgany, 350.00 
No. 3 Shaw Up.. beautiful figur- 
ed mahogapby,..-.-........- 325.00 
No. 4. Shaw Up., dark mahogany, 300.00 
No. 5. Kohler Up., aa fig- 
ured mahog dncasees 275,00 
No. 6. Kohler Up.. Deautiful fig- 
ured mahogany, -. 250.00 
Sec ncvabwccseubenci cuss 250 00 


N6o,. 7, ap art finish ‘mahoga- 
No. 8. "Lester, mahogany .. -- 250.00 
Slightly Used Pane. 


No. 9. Stieff Up.,dark mahogany, 325 00 
No. 10. Shaw Up.. dark manogany. 275 00 
No. 11. Ivers i Spee figured ma- 








BIDS Gansiecuowesscaces 275.00 

No. 12. Kohier ‘bp, figured ma- 
225.00 

No. 13 Konter Us. ‘dark Mmahoga- 
a ee ee 200,00 


175.00 


Second-Hand Pianos. 


No. 15, Stieff, in — condi- 
tion, fine t 
No. 16. Marshall & ‘Wendall, fig- 
ured mahogany,.....-..- 200 
No. 17. Everett, forest green -.... 1 
No. 18 Everett, Oak,.............. 1 


Squares. 
No. 19. a mostexcellent 


No. 20. Grovesvesi & Fuller. ex- 
cellent condition,.-_....-. E 
No. 21. Grovesteen & Fuller,.-..-.- 75.00 
No. 22. Bacon & Raven, ......-.... 25-00 
Twenty-five Organs ranging in price 
from $25 to $75. These organs are in 
perfect condition—can’t be told from 
new. 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of 


The STIEFF and SHAW 


The Pianos With 
The Sweet Tone 


Sauthern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 





























“The. Cost of a “Telephone, Line— 


may be divided into two parts—cost of installation and cost of maintenance. 
The cost of installation may be a little lower if poor apparatus and 
equipment are used instead of the best. 
The cost of maintenance is always the lowest when the best apparatus 


and equipment are used. 
fully considered. 


This cost of maintenance should be most care- 
Continual repairs and replacements soon ‘equal the 


original installation cost, for they mean labor charges as well as material 


cost 





a lineman may take half a day to hunt down and replace a defective 
part that in itself costs but a few cents. 


The large production of 


Western Electric “w33"" 


distance work. 
in a rural line 





means low first cost—low inst allation cost. The low main- 
tenance cost of Western Ele ctric Apparatus and Equip- 
ment is due to the uniformly high quality that has made 
this apparatus the standard of the world—the only ap- 
paratus ever employed by operating companies for long 
Western Elec tric Quality is as necessary 
as elsewhere 
factory service and low maintenance cost. 





to insure reliable, satis- 


Write for Booklet 78 ‘*Rural Telephone Equipments’’—Sent Free 


WESTERN, 


SLEcTRIC 


tastern Central Manufacturers and Segptenn ee g —_ 
Nev York | Chicago of all Apparatus and Equip- Ransss City s 
Philadelphia Indianapolis ment used in the Construc- Teaver Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati tion, Operation and Mainte- Dallas Seattle 

} i reared Star Paul nance of Telephone Plants. Orato Salt Lake City 


Norruern Exectric & ManuracturinG Co., Ltp., MONTREAL AND WINNIPEG 
Write Our Nearest House 


“etchchaae as NANA PG RAR; A OMARION A RII ES 
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“‘What’s The News?” 


UR REPLY to the criticism upon the Coun- 
try Life Commission as published in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, made it neces- 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
































sary for us to omit mention of some other news 


matters deserving attention. The past week has 
also been rather fruitful of important news topics. 
It may be just as well, therefore, for us to re- 
view briefly a number of the more important of 
these matters instead of attempting 


our usual 


more formal editorial treatment. 


* * * 


Beginning not at home, therefore, but very far 
away, it is interesting to see that the German 
Kaiser has just been forced to forego his previous 
policy of meddling with State affairs and will 
hereafter be held to stricter account by his minis- 
try and his people. Undoubtedly Germany has 
thus taken a long step toward popular control of 
the governmental machinery. 


* oe * 


Mr. Bryan will not promise that he will not 
again run for the Presidency. 
trip to Mexico. 
Taft’s plurality 


He is now on a 
The latest figures indicate that 
over Bryan is 1,200,000 votes, 
50 per cent more than McKinley’s plurality over 
Bryan in 1900, but only half as large as Roose- 
velt’s plurality over Parker four-years ago. 


* * * 


Both the Chinese Emperor, Kuang Hsu, and the 
Dowager Empress, Tsze Hsi An, have died within 
the last few days. The lady last-mentioned was 
quite old (although it seems that such a name 
would have led to early death) and has been the 
real ruler of China ever since Lincoln’s inaugura- 
tion in this country. It is not unlikely that her 
death will lead to revolutions; and there is no 
telilng when the long-delayed ‘awakening of the 
Orient’”’ may come to pass. Whenever it does it 
will have a marvelous effect upon America. 

* * * 
Several 


years ago 


was mayor of Atlanta 


Mr. James G. Woodward 
and brought the town into 
unenviable notoriety by public drunkenness. For 
some reason, however, Mr. Woodward, having ap- 
parently reformed, was again named for mayor in 
the primary a few weeks ago. This seems to 
have been too much of a strain upon his resolu- 


tion, and he proceeded to celebrate in an old-time 


spree. The interesting and gratifying part of the 
story is that all Atlanta immediately rallied to 
the movement for an independent candidate. 


Robt. F. Maddox, a prominent business man, was 
named, and the sentiment in his favor became so 
overwhelming that Woodward is almost certain 
to be defeated. 


* oe 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that it 


will require the most emphatic pressure from Mr. 


revision of the tariff at the coming session of Con- 
gress, with the chances even then, that the re- 
actionary element will control. The almost cer- 
tain re-election of Cannon as Speaker is another 
discouraging symptom. 
* * * 

A very formidable and very unexpected cham- 
pion of sweeping tariff reform however has now 
come into the lists—this being none other than 
Mr. Andrew Carnegia, the millionaire iron 
ter, who built up his great fortune under a pro- 
tective tariff and whose cordial support of Mc. Taft 
had its effect in the recent campaign. In an 
ticle in the December Century Magazine just off 
the press Mr. 


mMas- 


Carnegie declares unequivocalls 
that the time has come when our great industries, 
having long passed out of the ‘‘infant’’ stage, no 
longer need a protective tariff. ‘‘In conclusion,” 
which was the 
should now give place to a tariff for revenue, and 
therefore the strict maintenance of the present 
duties upon foreign luxuries, paid by the rich.” 
Such an utterance from such a man is likely to do 
more than anything else that has yet been said 
to knock the props from under the ultra stand- 
pat element in Congress. 


tection, issue forty years 


ago, 


* * * 


The Government is also still engaged in the 
trust prosecution proceedings, the Tobacco Trust 
being the latest corporation against which judg- 
ment has been given. This case is of great inter- 
est to our tobacco farmers, though of course, the 
matter will not take on any real meaning until 
passed upon by the United Staes Supreme Court. 
It seems to us that public sentiment has resolved 
upon two of the most effective of all ways of pre- 


venting trust oppressions: (1) No railway or pub- 


rebates or other special favors to a trust, as was 
the case with the Standard Oil Company; and (2 

no trust should be allowed to stifle competition 
by selling its products cheaper in a competitor’s 
territory than elsewhere, its intention in all such 
vases being merely to starve out opposition and 


heavier prices after establishing itself as a mo- 
nopoly. 





Our High Death Rate: What Shall 
Do About It? 
HE seriousness of the matter of the South’s 
aR high death rate, as mentioned in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Consider the fact that the average white death 
rate in America is 17.9 per 1,000 population; in 
the South 23.5 per 1,000 population; for negroes, 
30.5 for the country generally, and 
South. 


37.5 for the 


J 


Or if this assertion seems to you a mere far- 
away, academic proposition, let us interpret it for 
you in terms of stern and naked reality: 

According to these figures, if you are a white 
man living under ordinary American conditions 
and sanitary regulations, there are only 18 chances 
in a thousand that you will die within a year, but 
if you are living in the South there 
chances. For a negro in the country generally 
there are 30 chances in a thousand of his dying 
within a year; in the South 37 chances. 

These statements are based upon the census 
statistics for the ‘‘registration area’’ of the United 
States, the only mortality statistics accredited by 
the general government, the returns of 
deaths by general census enumerators being of- 
ficially pronounced ‘‘too incomplete to form any 
reliable conclusions as to the death rates in rela- 
tion to population.’”’ This situation was set forth 


are 23 


mere 





‘aft, Mr. Roosevelt and the more progressive ele- 
ment of their party to bring about any effective 





in our editorial of last week——an unfortunate er- 
| ror (corrected in all the later copies) setting 
forth our impression that even these discredited 





| 
| 


ar | 


he says in this remarkable article, ‘‘tariff for pro- 


lic service corporation should be allowed to give} 


; improper sanitation; it is a proof of 
recoup for its losses by extorting correspondingly | 


; worm 


i‘ hookworm 


| fever. 


on 


;}and incomplete figures would also show a South- 


ern death rate higher than the American average, 
ow 
But it is figures for the “registration area” 
nly (embracing more than one-third of the popu- 
tion of the United States and all the sections for 
hich the Government found the method of col- 
lecting vital statistics satisfactory) that “supply 
the only data sufficiently complete for the prepa- 
ration of reliable mortality statistics,” to use the 
Government’s own language---and the story told 
hy these figures as regards the South as a whole 
have already given. It only remains for us 
the figures State by State as shown 
these official ‘‘registration 


( 
la 


now to give 
Iss area’”’ statistics, and 
his we do in the foliowing table setting forth the 





‘eath rate (or in other words, the chances of 
feath in a thousand) for the total population, 
id then fer white and colored races separately, 
Ilere they are: 
Beath Rate Per 1,000 Population. 
Total White. Ce 

OG BLOLGN 6. Sewanee 18.6 17.9 OD 
NOPUM CATON. 6 sa.sen oo yo 28.4 21.1 ) 
OUT: CALOMNE «ac hes ex 87.9 25.6 $6.7 
ROE Wiel, faye ts een ane eee eee 30.4 23.9 37.5 
NER DIINO, oe eave: 9, annie 27.5 21.3 36.9 
MISBISSID II A graces Moe «58 39.7 27.2 18.8 
PUEOEICLEES 5, <5 B18 Gets! eal Greist 29.0 25.6 31.6 
MBOTERIERM SO A arahieva cehere a 8h 8 25.3 20.8 32.9 
COED ty 52) eb: ee a 37.2 28.2 49.5 

4 

But the objection may be made that these fig- 
ures for thé South are for cities. Our reply to 
that is that the comparison with other sections 


is also with cities: nor can we eseape the conclu- 
sion that these figures reflect our rural conditions 
also with unfailing accuracy, because the most 
far-reaching investigations by the Government in 
a great number of States where both rural and 
urban death statistics collected show 
that there per cent difference be- 
tween the rates of city and town. The 
stricter sanitary regulations and the greater avail- 
ability of medical help in our American 
practically counterbalance the country’s advant- 
ages in fresher air and the simpler life. 

The deduction from all 


have 
is less than 1 
death 


been 


cities 


this, in 


fact, the unes- 
capable conclusion, is that the death rate in the 
South is from 15 to 35 per cent higher than in 


the country at large. 
not the effect 


that this is 
is the effect of 
Dr. Stiles’s 
statement that wherever the negro population is 
large his disregard of sanitary laws takes heavy 
toll upon the lives of the white women and chil- 
dren of the South, these classes, being peculiarly 


And we repeat, 
ef our climate. It 





susceptible to the diseases which the negro 
spreads and which the little less reckless dis- 
regard of sanitary laws by a large part of our 


white people does hardly less to foster. 
4 


Now the practical and important question for 
us, is whether or not we are going to face the 
tragic truths we cannot deny and put in operation 
—either by State government or by State and Na- 
tional governments combined—an organized effort 
to’ lessen our excessively high death rate, our hope 
und our great good fortune being that it is mainly 
due to three preventable treubles: (1) the hook- 
decrease, (2 malaria, and (3 typhoid 

We jested long enough about the 
is like jesting with death. 
The stern reality of the matter is now recognized 
hy every medical institution in the United States, 
and tle statements of Dr. Stiles also the 


have 
disease. It 


are 


{statements of Secretary Lewis of the North Caro 


ilina Board of Health, Secretary Williams of the 
South Carolina Board of Health, and Secretary 


Harris of the Georgia 
been in conimunication with all three of them 
within the week.) And Dr. Stiles has spent most 
of his life in the South and has given a hundred 
times more study to health conditions here than 
any man who has yet questioned one of his state- 
ments. “I may have to offend some people,” he 
said to us last week, “but I am going to save the 
lives of your women and children.” 


3Joard of Health. (We have 


It is simply a question now of whether we shall 
play the ostrich act and hide our heads in the 
sand to keep from facing a stern and unpleasanl 
truth, or whethe: we shall get up like the bravé 
and manly people we Southern men to be. 
and set about the righting of a problem not only 


know 


as sacred as human life itself, but which is hu- 
man life itself-—the lives of the women, the boys, 
and the girls in every section of the Southern 
States 
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farms a-sloping down to the water, an’, if you'll 
believe me, every darn one of the houses was 
painted, an’ the barns whitewashed, an’ some of 
them had board fences around the fields an’ all 


PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 


Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 


single clump of bushes in any of ’em, an’ narry a 
bush along the fence rows, an’ every darn foot 

















not see a gully.’’ 


Le 


What Advertising Will Do. 


well.”’ 


“Not a terrace anywhere, fur 1 took keerful no- | 


Dr. Dodson is right about the advertising. Few tice of that. 
farmers understand the value of printer’s ink. A 
lady once wrote to me from Western North Caro- 
lina that she was keeping a fine herd of dairy 
cows, and practicing the best modern methods of 
making butter. But she said that the hotels in 
Asheville used Armour’s oleomargarine and would 
rot pay a fair price for good butter, and she want- 
ed to know where she could get a regular price of 
#5 cents per pound. I wrote to her to send me 
twenty-five pounds and I would see if I could af- 
ford to buy it and pay the expressage. She sent 
it, each cake wrapped in paraffine paper and then 
in a veneer with her name stencilled on it. In the 
express office where I received it was Dr. Dinwid- 
die of the Peace Institute. I showed him one of 
the prints and told him that with the express 
charges in I paid twenty-eight cents per pound 
for it, while the price in Raleigh for such fine but- 
ter was thirty-five cents. He asked me to let him 
have a print to try, and I did so. The remainder 
I carried honie and found it excellent to the last. 
I then wrote to the lady to send me another 
twenty-five pounds. She replied that she was sor- 
ry, but that Dr. Dinwiddie was taking all she 
made. I opened up a market for her, but if she 
had simply advertised that she would deliver but- 
ter to families in Raleigh for twenty-eight or 
thirty cents per pound, she would have at once 
sold all she could make. If a man is raising im- ears in the lower half represent corn from 
proved stock and lives away off from other breed- | the same land but grown from seed selected 
ers, and in a section where the worth of the stock for the past thirty-two years and were 
cannot be had, an ad. in The Progressive Farmer 
will open up a trade for him. 


When the boat got to the town whar 
she stopped, I went to the hotel an’ asked the 

















RESULTS OF SELECTED SEED. 


In the upper half of picture are ten ears 
raised from unselected seed. The ears were 
uneven in size, shape and yield. The ten 


awarded first premium at the Chicago Na- 
tional Corn Exposition. 








What Bill Wunorse Saw. 





tavern-keeper whar I should go to see one of the 
best farmers. He told me that a little ways out [ 
could come to the place whar Thomas Jones lived, 
an’ he give me directions how to find the place, 
an’ I’ walked out thar. The road gate was an iron 
one, one of these sort that you can hit a turned 
up piece of iron and it will open for you without 


Mr. William Wunorse had been scratching away 
all his life at cotton on a little farm. William | 
got no richer, and his farm got poorer; for every 
fall he owed for fertilizer, he owed for the meat 
his family ate, he owed for the clothing they 
wore, and he owed for the hay his mule ate, and 
the mule’s bones were badly covered. 

William woke one morning after thinking over 
all these things and determined that he would 
find the way out. He said to his wife: 

“Sally, I’ve bin readin’ what that man Massey 
has bin ritin’ about some farmers up in Maryland, 
and how they farm, and I’m a-goin’ to see for 
myself.’’ 

And William went. 

About a week after that some of his old asso- 
citaes were busy as usual out at the cross-roads | 
whittling goods boxes, and cussing about the 
scarcity of labor. 


“Any one know what has become of Bill, ee : 
Wunorse?”’ said one. ‘‘Ain’t seen him for a week. | I said,-‘Mr. Jones, I'm a Tar Heel farmer, and 


Leis : ee : ave just come ere to see how you all farm. 
Must ’a’ laid his cotton by by this time, but he is me 7 oe 9 mere : si of 
Sintin’ mishiv clos ae You own a splendid farm so fur as I kin see. 
oe fee te See | ‘ *Yes,’? said he, ‘it is a fine farm, but I don’t 
“Guess he thinks that old mule o’ his’n needs Pie ee Cne : 
; ‘ - .,, own it; Iama renter.’ Boys, that nearly took my 
some rest, and he won’t ride him out here,” said j mv 
anoth ij breath. ‘You a renter, and changin’ your clothes 
; “ge . i . : is —_ | fur dinner?’ 
pong me Eee Genre wp eS NE WA. | “Why not? Shouldn’t a man be clean when 
“Hello, Bill, whar you bin?’ was the general h wie eda ‘tie ike & aeatioees © he le & 
exclamation. Bill wore the air of a man who had be ae Le, ee es ae z 
gotten a new idea. casey : ag 
“Boys,” said he, “I’ve bin whar people live,) ~ ‘Well, of course, if you are able to do it. 
live-in good houses,* have plenty to eat in the Then I said, ‘Mr. Jones will you tell me what 
e = — ‘ . Yr QY 
house and in the barn, don’t owe nobody, and ‘raps you raise?’ He said, ‘Corn, wheat, and 
never raise a devil a bit of cotton.” ,clover, and a peach orchard.’ An’ I asked how 
$ on 4 ., ’ <j 
“Don’t raise no cotton! Why, Bill, how in| big the farm us. ‘Three hundred acres,’ he said. 
thunder do they get any money? They ain’t no| 42’ how many mules do you keep?’ ‘None at all; 
money in anything but cotton.” 1 keep horses and mares altogether.’ ‘An’ how} 
uy i 5 : P Ac . . 9? " 
Well, there is up thar, for they cain’t grow|™any horses do you keep? He most took my | 
cotton whar I’ve bin.” breath when he said nineteen. I asked him what) 
“Whar on earth wus that, Bill? You must hev|0 earth he did with nineteen horses. He said | 
bin a long ways off.” he raised them for sale, and always had some | 
“Well, I'd bin readin’ what that man Massey |three- and four-year-olds to sell. I asked him | 
has bin ritin’ in The Progressive Farmer about; What rent he paid, and he said one-half the grain 
4 lot of folks up in Maryland that make forty | CYODS, nothing on the stock, as he was required | 
bushels of wheat on an acre, and I wanted to see|to feed all the hay and fodder, and the farm got, 
Some o’ them farms. I went up to Baltimore and|the manure, | 
quired, and they told me that I wud have to go 


of the house, and back a little ways I saw a barn 
bigger than the house, and a lot of cattle sheds 





was dressed se nice I couldn’t believe him. But 
he said that he had just come from the field and 
had changed his clothes for dinner. Just think 
of a feller changin’ his clothes to eat! 





of ’em whitewashed. An’, boys, I looked at them | 
fields as I passed up that river, an’ I didn’t see a} 


of the fields was plowed an’ cultivated, an’ I did, 


“Come now, Bill, they must have terraced} 


on the wheat, and the landlord pays for half of 
that.’ Then I said, ‘Do you buy your supplies?’ 
An’ he said, ‘What is that?’ ‘Why,’ said I, ‘meat 
and such things for your family.’ ‘Buy them?’ 
said he; ‘why I sell meat, hogs and beeves and 
mutton, and poultry and eggs; and the poul- 
try and eggs pay the store bills for groceries.’ 

“*And do you raise more wheat and corn 
than will do you?’ At that he laughed. ‘Why, I 
‘aise 4,000 bushels of wheat and 5,000 bushels of 
‘corn in most seasons, sell wheat and some corn, 
and feed a good deal of corn and all the clover 
hay and corn stover.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘your land 
must be rich. ‘Yes, it is now in good condition, 
but was very poor when we begun the present ro- 
tation of crops.’ 

““An’, boys, he gin me the biggest dinner I have 
seen for a long time, and him not expecting any- 
body to dinner at all. An’ I thought that if a 
man kin live that way every day, and put on a 
clean biled shirt for dinner up thar whar they 
don’t raise no cotton, we down here ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves, an’ I’ve bin studying over 
the matter an’ I’m goin’ to farmin’. I’m goin’ to 
see if thar ain’t money in something else besides 
cotton. I hev laid off my farm into three fields, 
an’ I am only goin’ to plant one-third in cotton, 
an’ am going to sow peas and crimson clover an’ 
winter oats an’ git a mare to keep the old mule 
company, an’ maybe after a while I will hev nine- 
teen hosses. Talk about your supplies, I’m goin’ 
to supply all you fellers who loaf out here at the 
cross-roads. 

“G’lang Pete! No time to fool here, boys; got 
wheels in my head now.’’ 


Breed For a Definite Purpose. 


The advice to breed to a beef sire for beef and 
to a dairy-bred sire for dairy cows, is perfectly 
right. All over the country we read of men ad- 
vocating that mythical animal, the ‘‘dual purpose” 
cow, a jack-of-all-trades, and never the best at 
either. If a man’s interest is in dairy products, 
he should keep the breed that has been for many 
generations bred for dairy production, and avoid 
all the beef breeds, for the characteristics that 
make an animal the best for the dairy will always 
forbid its being a good beef animal. You may 
fatten a dairy bred steer, and he may gain in gross 
weight as fast as the best beef bred one, but 
when he is slaughtered you will find that instead 
of broad loins he will give you a big lot of inter- 
nal tallow, for there is where he has been bred to 


gettin’ out o’ the carriage, and you hit another| put his fat just as the cow of that breed has been 
piece and it closes. The house was about a quar-| bred to put her fat into her milk. Some lay great 
ter of a mile back, but the road went over as]stress on the fact that the ’arf-an-’arf animal will 
purty a piece of grass on both sides as you ever] bring good veal calves, but fail to understand that 
saw, an’ thar was a row of cherry trees on each| the veal has been more than paid for in the loss 
side. There was a big white porch in the front] of dairy products. 


On the other hand, if your interest lies in beef, 
avoid a dairy-bred animal, no matter if it is a big 


“T knocked at the door and a gentleman come] Holstein, for it is not mere size that makes the 
to it, an’ IT told him I come to see the farmer of| beef animal, but the capacity for making the 
that place. He said, ‘I am the farmer,’ but he} most valuable beef in broad loins and heavy hind 


quarters, both of which the dairy animal must 
lack. The dairy type and the beef type are to- 
tally distinct. 


A Thought for the Week. 


OR the very reason that in material well- 
ey being we have thus abounded, we owe it 

to the Almighty to show equal progress in 

moral and spiritual things. With a na- 
tion, as with the individuals who make up a na- 
tion, material well-being is an indispensable foun- 
dation. But the foundation avails nothing by it- 
self. That life is wasted, and worse than wasted, 
which is spent in piling, heap upon heap, those 
ihings which minister merely to the pleasure of 
the body and to the power that rests only on 
wealth. Upon material well-being as a founda- 
tion must be raised the structure of the lofty 
light of the spirit, if this nation is properly to 
fulfill its great mission and to accomplish all that 
we so ardently hoge and desire. The things of the 
body are good; the things of the intellect better; 
but best of all are the things of the soul; for, in 
the nation as in the individual, in the long run 
it is character that counts. Let us therefore as 
«a people set our faces resolutely against evil, 
and with broad charity, with kindliness and good 
will toward all men, but with unflinching deter- 
mination to smite down the wrong, strive with all 








‘““An’ I asked him, ‘Does farmin’ pay up here?’| the strength that is given us for righteousness in 


to the Eastern Shore on a steamboat. Well, I|an’ he said he had no complaint to make; that he| public and private life.-—From President’s Roose 


found the boat, an’ she went over the Bay an’|lived comfortably and owed no money. 
up one o’ the purtiest rivers I eyer saw, with the 





| velt’s proclamation appointing November 26th as 
‘**Pay cash for fertilizers?’ I said. ‘Yes; but I) 


Thanksgiving Day. 


never buy anything except acid phosphate to put ~ 
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OAK RIDGE FARM HAS 
Twenty-five Berksbire pigs from fine register- 
ed stock for sale, price $5.00. 


R. O. CATE, - - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs 


Now ready to ship from the old reliable Cherry 
Red Herd. Service boars, bred sows, open and 
bred gilts. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., -:- Mulberry, Tennessee. 
TAFT: and BRYAN 


Election is ever, and I still have 75fox, deerand 
cat hounds and pups, 10 fox terriers (rat catch- 
ing kind). Afine lot of Shorthorns, South- 
downs. and saddle stallions for sale, and they 
will be sold. Worth the money. Send for list 
price. Mule and Horse Buyer for the South, 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 


40 Genuine Berkshire Pigs 


(Biltmore Stock.) 














Ready for delivery via. Seaboard or Southern 
Railway. Ten to twelve weeks old, weighing 30 
to 40 pounds each. Ten Dollars per Pair. 
W. W. MEREDITH, 
NETTA, Virginia. 


Two Black Spanish Jacks 


Well bred. One five and a half years; 
one thirteen months. Prices satisfac- 
tory. 


J. H. Henley, Route 1, Sanford, N. C. 





W.H. COFFMAN’S sexo *‘caratos 
Of his most magnificent Berkshire Hogs is now 


ready to mail free to bret ders at their request. 
BLUEFIELD. W. VA. 


For Sale, O. I. C.’s. 


Boar, Sunset’s Boy No. 23822, farrowed June 
17th, 1906; weight 350 pounds; $30.00. 
Sow, Sunset’s Rose No. 23927, litter, mate to 
Sunset’s Boy: weight 200 pounds; $25.06 
To prevent inbreeding is reason for aeutng, 
Ww. H.REES, 


SUNSET FARM, R. F.0D. 3, GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Why Not Improve and Grade 
Up Your Stock? 


Angus Cattle, Southdown Sheep, and Essex 
Pigs. Two choice young bulls, and several 
young cows: a few lambs and &-weeks pigs; 
Two extra mature boars for immediate deliv- 
ery. L. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS 


I am offering 20 young sows of the West Run 
Herd of Poland Chinas, and a number of males. 
Also several summer and fall pigs, all of the 
best blood, and entitled to registration. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


R.S BEATY, Reliance. Va. 

















The Aberdeen Angus 





RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot; sows and gilts 
bred to Iroquoise, my $1(0 boar; 
fancy lot of pigs by him; prices low. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 


Bell Buckle, - - Tennessee. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
an 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
810,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 











—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED—— 
Standard Bred ge Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey F Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black ajtessse Dogs =: = 

or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C } 









Sunnyside -:- Berkshires | 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier | 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of | 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; | 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- | 
est boars that ever trossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattie, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Duroc and Tamworth Hogs. 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with privi- 
ilege of return. R. W. WATSON, 

Petersburg. Va. 


FINE PIGS on hand. Or- 
100 der before they are pick- 


ed over. 





JOHN A. YOUNG, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








Breed or cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America) ev- 
ery year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
the South for cattle of this wonderful 
market topping breed. Our chief stock 
bull is a brother of Gay Lad, that was 
champion bull of America during 1895-6, 
and later sold at $3,050 00. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop’r, 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 








BILTMORE FARMS 


BILTMORE, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES — JERSEYS— POULTRY 


There Is 
ONLY ONE WAY 


To find out about the GOOD THINGS WE 
ARE OFFERING and that is to WRITE TO- 
DAY. WE CAN’T TELL IT ALL in this'adver- 


tisement, 
BUT 


We have a BUNCH of LITERATURE which 

we will send FREE UPON REQUEST which 

TELLS ALL ABUUTIT. Address 

| BILTMORE FARMS, - - - Biltmore, N.C 
Ask for special price on our entire loft of 

pigeons and loft fittings. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 

















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell vos how. Worth took 
ing into. : 














DeLOACH 


3% to 200 H. JAW MILL. 






Steam, a ATATES and Water Power Planers. 
Shingie Mills and Corn Millis. 
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AND DAIRY. O| 





comes to us 


of Nansemond Co., Va. 





How the One-Horse Farmer Can Get 
Improved Stock. 


He Can at Least Pay $8 or $10 for a Good Boar Pig and Make 


a Start—Cheaper to Go Into Debt One Year, 


if Necessary, to. 


Get Good Stock and Make Your Own Meat Than It is to Go 
Into Debt Every Year for Western Lard and Bacon. 


letter 
from a Progressive 
Farmer reader, Mr. B. B. Dumville, 
We quote: 


The following interesting 


I note what you say about 
scrub stock farmers. As a rule 
they never have $100 to pay for 
a bull or $25 for a hog; and are 
not likely to have. A cowis a 
cow with them; the same with 
hogs, quality not considered. 

In my community there are 
always some men who have the 
means and farm at a profit. 
Would it not be a good invest- 
ment for these men in each 
county to copy after some Cana- 
dian sections? Here is the plan 
they use: 

Let the supervisors appropri- 
ate an amount of money suffi- 
cient to buy stock cattle and 
hogs suitable for the section; 
select some farmer at a suitable 
and convenient point, and let 
the neighborhood have the ser- 
vices at a small fee or gratis, as 
would seem best. Then have a 
law made that all scrub male 
cattle and hogs would be con- 
fiscated or a heavy fine imposed 
on their owners if allowed to 
run at large. 

The increase in the value of 
stock from this plan in a few 
years would well repay the in- 
crease of taxes and be a great 
benefit to these people. It 
would require men well posted 
in stock and not extravagant in 
their ideas as to price. Good 
pure bred cattle and hogs can 
be had at reasonable prices. I 
suggest this and believe we 
have men in our midst to put 
it in practical shape and make 
it a success. 


One thing Mr. Dumville suggests 
could be legally done, and when 
done would help much toward im- 
proving the quality of live stock: 
All animals could be prevented by 
law from running at large. No sec- 
tion has ever, or will ever, develop 
the best type of stock when any kind 
of live stock has free and 
reproduction is left to accident. 


range, 


You Must Go Ahead fer Yourself. 


This reform must come through 
public edueation and legislation; but 
we cannot depend upon legislation 
to improve the quality of cattle and 
hogs. That is a matter for indi- 
vidual effort. Each man must work 
out his own salvation in agriculture 
as well as in religion. 

If you want better stock and are 
not able to buy it there is just one 
You 
must breed to the best available sires 
of the type you desire. The great 
trouble with too many farmers is, 
that they are not willing to pay an 
extra dollar or go a mile or two far- 
ther to breed their cows or sows to a 
good animal instead of to a poor one. 
You must first know the kind of ani- 
male you wish to produce and then 
work toward that ideal type. You 
will never reach it, of course, since 


way to go about getting it: 





as your stock gets better your ideals 
will become higher; but you may get 
something infinitely better than what 
you now have. 


What the One-Horse Farmer Can Do, 


Nor is it true that the one-horse 
farmer cannot afford to have good 
stock of his own. Of course he can- 
not buy a herd of pure bred cattle 
or swine; but he can buy a good boar 
pig for eight or ten dollars,—a pure 
bred one that will impress his good 
qualities upon his get. Then, if 
these pigs are given the right care, 
the chances are that soon the farmer 
will be able to get more good stock, 

The great trouble with too many 
one-horse and scrub-stock farmers 
is that they are afraid to get out of 
the rut in which they have gone so 
long, and venture out into the open 
ways of real, sure-enough business 
farming. 


How You Lose Money by Not Having 


Stock. 
Do you think you are. saving 
money when you let your cotton 


fields lie bare all the winter rather 
than buy crimson clover or rye to 
sow on them? Do you think you are 
saving money when you use cotton- 
seed meal as a fertilizer rather than 
buy a calf or two to convert it into 
beef and manure? Do you think you 
when you go on 
raising the scrub- 
of hogs rather than pay 
$10 for a pig of quality? 

These are business questions and 
must be answered in a business-like 
way by the man who would make 
farming a success. None of us can 
get all the things that he would have 


or that he needs; but it is sheer 
folly for any man to try to do any- 
thing that he is not prepared to do. 
You can’t farm successfully without 
stock and tools or without taking 
care of your soil. You can’t make 
money raising stock if you are going 
to be content with any old kind of 
scrubs, 7 


are saving money 
after 
biest sort 


year year 


Just as Safe to Go Into Debt for Good 
Stock as for Fertilizers. 


It may be necessary for a man to 
start to farming with one horse, or 
to begin breeding up with stock of a 
poor quality; but, if a man has en- 
ergy, perseverance, honesty and @ 
fair supply of* good, ‘hard, horse 
sense, he need not remain long in 
the one-horse, scrub-stock list. 

He will remain there indefinitely, 
however, if he is content to do one- 
horse plowing and to reproduce 
scrub stock. The thing to do is to 
go to farming in a business manner, 
just as men do in other lines of 
work. 

Debt is not a thing to be approved 
of, but most small farmers do not 
seem to fear to go into debt for fer- 
tilizers or “supplies.””. Why then 
should they fear to invest a little 
money, even if they have to borrow 
it, where it is sure to bring them 
back a good profit if only handled 
with a little care? 
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Take Care of Your Manure! 


Southern Farmers Waste Millions of Dollars by Allowing Stable 
‘’ Manure to Lie in Uncovered Yards, 


Messrs. Editors: Throughout the 
length and breadth of the land more 
attention is being given both by the 
Experiment Stations and the farmers 
to the different methods of handling 
stable manure. We of the South 
need to study this question with 
greater care than do the people co: 
any other section of the United 
States because of the greater need 
our soil has for this by-produc* of 
the stock-feeding business. Our long, 
summers and torrential rainfalls are 
very destructive to the humus con- 
tent of our soils, the heat making 





for rapid decay of the vegetable mat- 


lutely nothing, the soil being practi- 
cally dead, so hard and lifeless that 
not even hen’s-nest grass would grow 
on it. This same land is now pro- 
ducing good average crops, the 
change due entirely to deep, thor- 
ough working and the application of 
small quantities of manure that had 
been carefully saved under cover. Not 
a pound of any commercial fer- 
tilizer has been used on these places 
because from experiments we have 
made, and seen others make, we have 
found there is no benefit that can 
arise from the application of mineral 
plant food to dead soils; and my 





—_——_——_— 

















While Mr. French is telling you how to care for your ma- 
‘nure, this cut shows you how to put it on the land. Seven loads 
spread this way are worth as much as ten loads spread by hand, 
‘says Prof. Massey. Some farmers say six thus applied are worth 
ten thrown out with a fork or scoop. And it’s ever so much easier 
and more pleasant to do it this way. 

















ter and the dashing rain ever ready 
to wash from the soil its lighter par- 
ticles. This fact and the ruinous sin- 
gle crop system account very largely 
for the bare, washed condition of our 
Southern lands. Of course, we are 
not going to allow this thing to con- 
tinue, as our present-day farmers are 
beginning to have a greater love for 
the soil and are coming to realize as 
they have not heretofore that a rich, 
productive soil is the basis of the 
wealth of a section. 


Southern Farmers Will Not Continué 
Present Conditions. 


I think I know our people well 
enough to be able to state positively 
that they are not going to take any 
Second place (from an agricultural 
Standpoint) because of present bad 
condition of their soils, when the 
Means are at hand and easily obtain- 
able whereby they may remedy the 
trouble. Progressive Farmer read- 
ers know that we have been preach- 
ing in season and out the benefits to 
our soil arising from the use of sta- 
ble manure, and they know further 
that we practice on our farm the 
methods we are advocating; but 
from the effects we observe on our 
Own and the lands of our friends who 
are putting in practice the theories 
we have been advocating, we believe 
we have been overly modest and 
have not urged as strongly as we 
Should the making and saving care- 
fully under cover of large quantities 
of manure. 


What Manure Will Do for Dead 
Land. 


We have on our farm land that 


readers who have traveled over the 
South will agree with me that we 
have thousands and_ thousands of 
acres of these dead soils. 


Why Elements in Manure Are Worth 
More Than in Fertilizer. 


It behooves us, therefore, if we 
expect to place ourselves in the posi- 
tion of careful husbandmen to study 
faithfully how best to bring to life 
these dead, unproductive soils and 
make them add their portion to the 
wealth of our section. The chemist 
finds a certain amount of plant food 
in a ton of stable manure. He may 
find that a sack of commercial fer- 
tilizers contains several times the 
plant food present in the ton of ma- 
nure, but apply the ton of manure 
to a piece of dead soil, then to an- 
other piece apply an equal amount 
of mineral plant food, and we find 
the manured piece producing a fair 
crop of corn while the other piece 
may produce nothing, or next to 
nothing. Now, why is this? ‘There 
are several reasons: first. the vege- 
table matter in the stable manure 
carrying the plant food adds humus 
to the soil on which it is applied and 
carries probably some bacteria also. 
As this vegetable matter decomposes 
in the soil, more bacteria develop and 
these minute fellows, in some mys- 
terious way, enliven the soil and 
cause the plants to grow strongly so 
their roots are enabled to penetrate 
deeper and secure some of the plant 
food which has_ until now lain dor- 
mant in the soil, and which has now 
been made available by the action 


| 


humus worked into it. So we see 


| that stable manure has a threefold 


value as a carrier (1) of plant food, 
(2) of bacteria, and (3) of humus. 


A Ton of Manure Well Cared for 
Worth Two That Are Not. 


The management this manure re- 
ceives at the hands of the farmer 
will have little to do with its value 
as a humus-carrier, about as much 
being secured by one manner of 
treatment as by another. But the 
treatment it receives from the time 
it is made until it is incorporated 
with the soil will have a great deal 
to do with its value as a carrier of 
bacteria and plant food. Our experi- 
ments have convinced us that a ton 
of manure carefully saved under a 
shed is worth fully twice as much to 
our land as the same ton of manure 
when it has been allowed to accumu- 
late in an open yard where the rains 
can fall directly upon it, and where 
the cattle are allowed to trample it 
into the mud. 

If my readers wish proof of this, 
let them take a ton of manure that 
has been made on a cement floor un- 
der cover; apply it to one-tenth of 
an acre of land. Then take another 
ton (weigh it) and haul it out to a 
clean place in the yard, allow the 
stock to tramp it for four to six 
months, then clean it up and apply 
it to another tenth of an acre along 
side of that applied direct from the 
stable. The results will be as con- 
vincing a proof as you will need that 
we are losing millions of dollars in 
the South by making or storing ma- 
nure in open yards. ; 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





Staggers in Pig. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a 
hog that has what is commonly 
called staggers; supposedly from 
the fact that he holds his head 
to one side and staggers when 
he walks. He eats heartily 
and is not sick. Will you kindly 
publish the cause and treatment 
for such a disease? 

Some hogs I have recently 
bought and wish to fatten do not 
look healthy. I would like, also, 
to have a simple formula for a 
food or medicine to give them. 

W. R. TINGLE. 


With the form of staggers in 
which the head is turned to one side 
or the animal moves about in a cir- 
cle, the cause is nearly always to be 
found in some brain affection, either 
from a tumor, abscess, or parasite in 
the brain, or from an injury to it. 
Not infrequently also in chronic 
forms of hog cholera is the nervous 
system so disturbed as to show sim- 
ilar staggering symptoms. In the 
form of staggers in which the head 
is not turned to one side or move- 
ment in a circle, we occasionally see 
it of a temporary or intermittent 
character, the result of an over- 
distended stomach, or from parasites 
in the liver or intestines. In the 
first form treatment is of such doubt- 
ful value that it is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Tonics or condition powders usual- 
ly consist of some bitter herbs, and 
often including some form of iron, 
such, for instance, as the following: 
Dried sulphate of iron 1% ounces, 
pulverized nux vomica 1 ounce, and 
pulverized gentian root 2% ounces. 
This quantity is sufficient for fifty 
doses for a hundred-pound shoat. 

DR. G. A. ROBERTS, 
Veterinarian, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 





When breeding animals, breed for 








amount of air and moisture the soil 


five years ago would produce abhso-| contains because of the effect of the 


of these bacteria and the increased | 


some particular type — something 
good, not just an animal. Breed for 
improvement. 


LIVE STOCK NOTES. 


Ever remember that good feed is 
as important as good breeding. It 
takes the two for the production of 
the best animals. 

Men who do not like animals are 
unlikely to make successful breed- 
ers. They do not’ get interested 
enough in their work or give it suf- 
ficient attention and study. 

No matter what kind of females 
are used for breeders use pure-bred 
sires always. A herd can be graded 
up quickly by the use of pure-bred 
sires if they are good individually. 
Pure air and pure water are two 
inexpensive things, yet are invaluable 
to the live stock grower. Money can- 
not be spent to so good purpose for 
any kind of feed or pasture as it can 
be to get pure air and pure water. 














no matter where, or the conditions 
prevailing in that locality, youcam 
rest assured that the 


Tubular Separator 


will meet the requirements easily 
and well—because it has been 
proven to meet dairy requirements 
under all conditions; not only in 
your locality, but all over the 
world. 


The Tubular’s careful and 
scientific construction assures 
clean skimming, easy filling, turn- 
ing and cleaning. 


Its saving of oil, labor, time 
and attention are also worth look- 
ing into. 


For full particulars write for 
Catalog 283 Sent free. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


FEEDING 


HIGH PRICED CORN 


INVALUABLE INFORMATION 
By JOHN M. STAHL 
IN BOOK FORM. SENT FREE. 


Scientific Publishing Co., 
DEPT. 25 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


LET US TAN 4 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Cow, Steer, Bull, or Horse 
Hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, or any kind of 
hide or skin, soft, light, odorless and 
moth-proof for robe,rug,coat or gloves, 
and make them up when so ordered. 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instrue- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic B : 
animal skins in the world. eet 

Distance makes no difference what- Eye 
ever. Ship three or more cow or horse pe x) 3 
hides together from anywhere, and Bsa 
Crosby pays the freight both ways. We Stam 
sell fur coats and gloves, do taxidermy 
and head mounting, 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 































By Mail 


You can buy custom-made 
oak-tanned harness direct from 
‘our factory at wholesale prices. 
You save two profits—the jobber’s 
and dealer’s. Write for our new il- 
lustrated catalogne and see for your- 
self just how much money yor can 
save. All our harness is guaranteed, 
and we leave yon to be the judge. If 
you’re not satisfied, money back. Every 
farmer should have our booklet. Write 
to-day and ask for catalogue V. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 














14 Lake 8t., Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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FARM FOR SALE | 


One hundred and twenty-nine acres, sandy 
soil; good for general farming and especially 
adapted to trucking and fruit growing. ¢ | 













What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof W.1 


Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 


































































































neighborhood and location. 2 miles of Lemo: 
Springs. Address, J. H. HENLY. 
R. F. D. 1, Sanford, N. ¢ 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS Lands 


w Prices, Mild C e Illustrated 
p Catalog, Largest list ‘Farms in State. This 
is the country for the Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from every man 
who desires to better_his condition. 
Se oe & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Former Anditor Welean teanrty, NOD. 










_Lurence C andlande 


AERMOTOR GASOLINE PUMP 


‘ Engine complete ready to 

«= attach, as shown, to “any 

i, old =e ‘in 30 minutes 
at 


“PRICE 


$42 [M9419 105 9114M 
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KELLY aamnoine mus 


Superior to any other make. Do more 
and better work, require less power 
and produce a better grade ot 4G 
feed. Write for Catalog and 
Special Price. 











THE 
KELLY 


lestrunning, 
strongest and most 
durable. ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR GASO- 
7 LINE ENGINES. 6 sizes, 
fully guaranteed. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Box 12, Springfield, Ohio 


A Dollar Bill 


Inclosed in an Envelope 
with Your Name and 
Address, will Bring You 


WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 








Until January. 1, 1910. 


In every issue throughout 1909, will be one of 
those inimitable. chatty, personal, historical 
and biographical sketches by Mr. Watson—the 
littie th'ngs that bring history right home to 
you and make you live with the great person- 
ages and take part is the mighty pageantries of 
vanished days. 

The History of the Life and Times of An- 
drew Jackson will re-commence in the January 
number. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian 


Is Larger, Brighter and Better. 


It contains each week nine columns of edito- 
rials by Mr. Watson; Summary of Events as 
they happen, iliustrated by cartoons. by Tom 
Dolan; Public Opinion Throughout the Union: 
Under th~ Vine and Fig Tree, a Home Depart- 
ment, conducted by Grace Kirkland; a short 
story of enthalling interest; Poetry, Humor 
and Things worth Knowing. 


All for One Dollar. 


sa 




















DO NOT PLOW LAND WHEN WET. | head to break over 

clover and pea 
Than | deep, for the red clay under 
low plowing of the past is far 
oj] 


i of 
Will Do More 
Washing, 


er 


a 


to 

ind phosphoric acid too. The 
" : is better for spring top-dressing. 
Witt (4) Corn land apicer 
disked for wheat, and no land that 
is plowed especially for wheat should 
be plowed later than August if it i 
to be gotten into the compacted state 
wheat needs. Sow 


nitrogen it contains some potas 


out further delay, as it is now 


late for 


make ino than tw } is 
of corn per acré much better 
than the clay subsoil after it has 
been turned up to the weather 
and good tillage for one season? 
(3) Sowed a patch of oats on 
eorn stubble September 14th, us- 
ing nearly 200 pounds of 14 per 
cent acid and sixteen pounds of 
50 per cent muriate per acre, in- 
tending to sow nitrate of soda 
next March. Would cottonseed 
meal be as cheap and effective | 
source of ammonia as nitrate? 
(Nitrate $3.50 and meal $1.50 
per 100 pounds.) How much 
of either should IT use to supply 
my oats with a balanced ration? 
(4) T have had a piece of 
ground ready for wheat for two 
weeks, but have not sown, as 
that white frost in your pro- 
gram delays. Still we have lost 
no time as we had other land to 
prepare. Should IT have sown it 
when October 15th arrived or 
waited? I was told six weeks 
ago that it was too late to plow 


Where to Buy , Rertitinees for Home- 


Mixing. 


Please tell me where I can 
buy the raw material to make 
the fertilizers, suitable for dif- 
ferent crops on my land. I have 
tried to find dealers that would 
sell me, but failed to find one. 

T’.. Wi. Bs 

Halifax Co., Va. 





Advertisements of dealers will soon | 
| begin to appear in The Progressive | 

Farmer offering to sell materials for | 
| mixing 
| manufacturers 


fertilizers. The 





Fertilizing Berries in Fall. 

I have a patch of young ber- 
ries that I want to make yield 
a good crop, and I have just put 
on a small application of nitrate 
of soda and worked them. Now 
will that cause the plant to 


Get the soil full 
roots and plow 
the shal- 
better 
than the scratched-over surface. 

(3) You will get twice as much 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda as in cot- 
tonseed meal, and in a form at once 
available a its. The meal has 
to go through the process of nitri 
fication in the soil. and hence is slow- 
in acting on the crop. But it is 
valuable fertilizer, as in addition 


nitrate 


1 only be well 


your wheat with 


the fly to trouble it. Thor- 
ough harrowing and ti 
help a late plowed piece of land, 
early sedis is better. 


amping will 
but 


fertilizer | 
would do well to heed 
the demand for materials for home| 
, mixing, and offer them to farmers 


es, 
ee, 


make fruit, or will it all go to 
top? I want to keep them grow- 
ing till December, if weather 
permits, by working and nitrate, 
Will_it increase the crop of ber- 
ries enough to pay? 
GEO. DICKSON, 
Horry ‘Go., 3. ©. 


I would not apply any more of the 
nitrate, for the plants should now 
go to rest, and get ready for spring, 
Then in spring, after they start, q 
little nitrate may help, but not q 
large amount, as that would have a 
tendency to make the fruit soft, and 
not ship well. 





HAUL MANURE OUT AS MADR. 
Growing Crops Will Take the Best 
Possible Care of It. 


Messrs. Editors: My cow stalls 
are full of manure. I must 
clean them out and I have no- 
where to put the manure un- 
less I broadcast it on winter 
crops. I could put it on crim- 
son clover, oats, and vetch sow- 
ed together, or on rye. Is it bet- 
ter to do this or try to shelter 
it in some way for use next 
spring? Your advice will be 
appreciated. 

J. O. PURNELL. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





| Editorial Answer: Most certainly 
the best thing you can do with 
your manure is to haul it out and 
spread it on the fields as fast as 
made. Your green crops will take 
much better care of it than you can 
| possibly do in stalls or sheds. If 
you can not haul it out, however, 
| keep it under shelter by all means, 
using plenty of bedding and an oc- 
|casionaly light sprinkling of some 
absorbent, acid phosphate for ex- 
ample, 

Spread it where you expect to 
plant corn next spring, or on land 
|intended for Irish potatoes and 
trucking crops if it is fine enough to 
| be thoroughly decomposed before 
| planting time. 
| 
| 
| 





| Dr. Wallace’s message to Southern 
| farmers is crowded out this week. 
| but will be here next time. 








for wheat. 

Now, if I should harrow and 
disk the land thoroughly to firm 
the soil after plowing, could T 
not hope for fair results from 
land plowed now for wheat and 
rye? Ss. L. S. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 

(1) There is no doubt that plow- | 
ing a clay soil when wet will do se- 
rious damage, and harrowing while 
wet will only make the matter | 
worse, and vou will find that the soil | 
bakes hard all summer and will be a) 
good while in getting back to a mel- | 
low condition. 

(2) To check washing you need to 
plow deep and_ loosen the subsoil | 
with a subsoil plow, and then culti- | 
vate all crops’ level and shallow. 
Hillside ditches and terraces are a| 
poor means for preventing washing. | 
The soil on the Southern uplands | 
has washed because it has been plow- | 
ed so shallow that the water cannot 
sink into it, and the constant clean | 
cultivation has robbed the land of 
all fibrous matter and humus that | 
would tend to check washing. If a} 
farmer practices a short rotation in | 
which there is always a clover sod or | 
some other growth to turn down | 
whenever the land is broken for a 
hoed crop, and then plows it deeply 
and cultivates level so as to form no 
ridges to gather a head of water, he 
will have no use for terraces, which 





The Jeffersonian, -:- 





Thomson, Ga. 


often, like yours, 
i 


simply gather a 


PEAS 


Will enrich your land. fatten your stock, and put money in 
your pocket. The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower 


HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 
2nd. The open furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the 


soil instead of washing it away. 


rd. Peas drill din with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fall 
down so bad.y. and the drill saves its cost by using fewer aed seed. 
4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as much 
5th. The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 
The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 
better. They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 
Now is the time to buy. Write at once for further informstion. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 
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With Our Rural Letter Carriers. 











———— 


Conducted for the N.C. R. L. Carriers’ Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
Rocky Point, N. C., to whom all communications should be addressed. 











KEEP UP THE FIGHT FOR GOOD 
ROADS. 





Some of the Troubles a Carrier Has | 
Because of the Thoughtlessness of | 
His Patrons. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: I am 
glad to know that we have been 
given a page in The Progressive 
Farmer for our correspondence. And 
right here I would like to say that 
I can’t see how any Southern farmer 
can afford to not subscribe for and 
read The Progressive Farmer. 

Six rural routes start from our 
office. We have a county organiza- 
tion, of which all the carriers in the 
county are members, I think, ex- 
cept one. 

I am glad to see the Association 
and the country generally agitating 
the road question. Lincoln County 
has very bad public roads, [am sorry 
to admit; but no one is better aware 
of that fact than the rural carrier 
who has to travel them every day, 
while the farmer can stay at home 
and catch a time when the roads 
have dried up a little so he can get 
to town. Perhaps he goes five miles, 
while we have to go every day, in 
my case, 2544 miles, no matter how 
hard it is raining or how deep the 
mud. When the farmer wants to 
mail some letters no matter how 
bad the weather is, he can manage 
somehow to get out to his mail box 


and drop his letters and pennies in. | ¥ 
Then the rural carrier comes along, | 


unlocks the box, get out the letters 
and fishes around for the pennies; 
but they have slipped down between 
the bottom and the edge of the box. 
So he has to take off his old lap-robe 


get out his pocket knife and get up 


to look over in the box to work those | @ 
He has them at last, | ¥ 
so he seats himself, wraps up, and|§ 


pennies out. 


proceeds to lock the box, but by that 
time his hands are so cold and stiff 
that he drops the lock in the mud 
and has to unwrap again, get out of 
his buggy and get the lock (which 
of course should have been fastened 
to the box). Then he goes on his 
way rejoicing, to repeat the opera- 
tion several times on his trip. 

{ don’t wish to complain, but so 


many of our patrons seem to have | 
the convenience of | 
their | 
I have them on hillsides on | 


no regard for 
the carrier when they 
boxes. 
top of posts that lean one direction 
and the buggy the other. 


erect 


to stand up to see in them, and I 
have them ,too, way down close to 
the ground so the little tots can get 
the mail out. Of course, I can reach 


it, too, by standing out on my buggy | § 


step. 


Now, it is very evident we must | 
have better roads, and the sooner | 


they are built the better for all con- 
cerned. You say they cost too much, 


are too expensive; but did you ever | 
stop, Mr. Farmer, to think that com- | 
mon dirt roads with mud hub dee) | 
in the winter, while not costing so | 
much to keep them in that condi- | 
tion, are the most expensive roads | 


We can have? 
Sands of dollars are spent on the 
Toads every year, not for any per- 


Manent improvement, but to throw a} 


little more dirt into the road to 
either wash off the first hard rain or 
to make more mud. 

Now, let us all work together for 
the better ment of the service. 


by the mile instead of every two! 


Miles as it now is. Of course, we 





(|| 25c. 


and oil cloth, unbutton his overcoat, | § 


I have} 
them on stakes so high that I have) 


In our county thou-/}% 


We | 
expect the next Congress to give us| 
the parcels post and scale our salary | 


would like to have a little raise in 
salary, too, if our Uncle Samuel! 


thinks he can afford to pay the boys 
any more now. I hear some people 
who don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about say that they could save 
half our salary. I would rather risk 
making money raising 10-cent cot- 
ton on a very small farm, than pay- 
ing $10 to $15 a month house rent 
in town and buying corn at $1 a 
bushel and oats at 75 cents, and 
hay at $20 a ton, to feed two horses. 
In the country we were a mile and 
a half to a four months’ school, with 
very poor advantages; here in town 


we have a nine months’ graded 
school, with a little tax, and after 
all, the education of our children 


should be the chief aim of all par 
ents. Education and good roads go 
hand in hand. 
J. F. WARLICK. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


.A Happy Carrier 


Hello, Brother Carriers; 
our roads since the flood? Mine are 
11 gullies and rocks. I go down sev- 
ity hills and up eighty. I pass six 
hurches, seven schools, six country 
fores, three cotton gins, ten saw 


how are 


mills, and seven cider mills, one sash | 





and door 
land ten grave yards. 
|boxes; serve 175 families and my 
‘route is 27% miles ‘long. I handle 
5,000 pieces per month. | 

I have 127 girls, the prettiest you | 
ever saw, ages 14 to 40; 62 boys, ages | 
i4 to 41; nine widows and four wid- | 
owers. I have as good patrons as 
iny carrier in the United States. They | 
put melons, fruits, hot potatoes and | 
cider in the boxes every day. The! 
cider helps me get over the rocks, | 
and I have them from the size of a 
wheat grain to that of an elephant. 

I have been at the.work three and 
one-half years, and expect to be at 
it next time you hear from me. 

We have the best postmaster in 
he service; he is a woman. She al- 
Ways treats us nice and kind. 

L. S. GRIFFIN. 

IN -G. é 


Unionville, 


The Johnston County Rural Letter | 


Carriers will meet in Selma, N. C., 
on Thursday, November 26, 1908, 
i.et every carrier and substitute at- 
tend who possibly can do so. 








A Good Roofing. 


AMATITE is aself- reliant roofing. You don-t 
have to go out and coat it every few months cr 
pateh it yp to stop leaks, After it is laid, you 
cun go off and forget abo t itand it will stay at 
its pos: and do its duty year after year. A boc k- 
let about it and a sam:le may be had for the 
a king from the Barrett Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, New York, Chicavo, Philadelphi+ Cleve'and, 
| Cincinnati, St. Louis, Alleghany, Kansa City. 
| New Orleans. Minneapolis. 





manufacturing company, | 
I have 120! 








chew RED EYE Tobacco 


IT COSTS MORE 
But Then iT LASTS 
TWICE AS LONG 
TAYLOR BROS., Mfrs., Winston-Salem, WN. C. 

















THE McKAY SULKY STALK-CUTTER 


We build the most satisfactory Cutter in 
| America—Simple, Strong, Honest and Durable. 
No “rattle-trap” trink ts to get ou: of order. 
A genuine pleasure to operate it. Competitive 
ticld tests invited. 

Our Cutter has won highest award at South 
Carolina State Fair, Columbia, as well as our 
State Fair at Raleigh, N.C. 

Want one good m rchant in every town in 
the South to act as agent. Descriptive circu- 

| lars, etc., free. 


| The Juo. A. McKay “fe Co., 


| unnNn,N. Cc. 








Sizes three, 
| 50,000 DRAIN TILE Teer Fear six inches. 
Write for prices. 

PAMLICO BRICK AND TILE CoO., 
| WASHINGTON, N.C. 























at the nation’s capital as well 
‘acquaintance subscription.”’ 
time it will stop 


to tri weekly service. 


| least ; try for one hundred. 


newspaper. Agents’ terms. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 25¢. 














TRI-WEEKLY 
CONSTITUTION 


| THREE TIMES EVERY WEEK 
{| Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Until March 5, 1909 
FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


iG is not usual te make a short time subscription offer in the midst of the season 
closing outof our miling lists thousands of nam-~s that were on the November 10th sub-cription 
offer, covering the presidential election period. Many have said they would be glad to renew—but 
cannot spare the $1 00 right now ? 

To cover su h cases and all who might be glad to take the paper for an acquaintance time, we 
offer now to send Tri-Weekly Constitution un il M:rch 5, 1909, for only 25 cents. 

Why M reh Ath? That will close the presidential term of Mr. Roosevelt and cover the inau- 
guration of Mr Taft as President of the United States. 
by the incoming a’ministration in extra session, to be convened early afrer adjournment of Congress 
| The winter session of Congress and all the events leading up to the new session will be covered by 
this subscription, and all citizens of whatever creed or parry should ve informedof public happenings 


as all the news features of the time 


Should you accept this special offer please send the 25 cents with your order and make it your 
Your paper will come regularly dated up to March 5, 1909, at which 


Many rural routes that have been aided by the big club of Tri-Weekly Constitution three times 
every week will miss that package now, to their cetriment, and perhaps discontinuanee or reduction 
This offer will tide them over to spring time. 

The election period delayed many things; the low price of cotton has had a depressing effect ; but 
the election is over now, the farmers will solve their pr»blems and meet 1909 with better hopes and 
pr: spects, busivess will open up, better times must surely dawn. 
We will furnish blanks for you. 
subscribers, as they will bec me yearly patrons in March. Anybody can spare a quarter for a good 


Ma 
We wa 


Address all orders to 


THE CONSTITUTION, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Promises have been made of tariff revision 





25¢. 











Just now we are 


ke up a big club. Get 50 at 
nt 140,000 of these acquaintance 





25¢. 
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Where to Buy Pcultry 


and Eggs of the 
Foremost Breeds 





ADVERTISING RATES: 


Display ads $1.26 pe inch, per inser- 
tion; without displayr_ cents per inser- 
tion {c1eachword,,3 or initial. 





Twanty forsale be- 
fore the first of De- 


PEKIN DUCK 


them write at once to Acme Poultry Farm, 


Raeford, N. C. 
PIGEONS Homers and Carneaux. My 
pigeons are tip top, my prices 
are half others are,asking. 
SYDNEY JOHNSON, 
BoyDTON, Virginia. 








Guaranteed mated banded 











White Holland Turkeys for Sale. 


(McClave Strain.) 


Toms, $4 each; Hens, $3 each; Trio $9, 
Wanted, 3 good yrig. hens. 
Also Good Farms For Sale. 


E. M. Harnsberger, - - Orange, Virginia. 














(S EGGS, $1.50;FOR SETTING OF 15 






5 6S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
7 horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
i Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
, Bm $1.25 for 13. 
-- Send for folder, it’s free. 


™NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 
100 Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for Sale 


None better anywhere. Toms, $4.00: hens, 

.00: $9.00 per trio. Order now, before they are 
sold for the holiday trade. 

Also a few nice single comb R. I. Red cocker- 
els at $2,00 to $3.00. The cherry red color at the 
latter price. R.I. Red eggs. for hatching, in 
season, Special $2.00 per setting of 15; others 
$1.50. No turkey eggs sold. 

ROBERT S. TAYLOR, 
R.F. D. No. 2, Mt, Olive, N. C. 








UY an Incubator and Brooder. 
made, at living prices. Oldest and Best 
Poultry Journal 50c a year. A very Practical 
Poultry Book, 25c post paid. B. P. Rocks, 
Brown Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds for 

sale. Please write me. H. B. GEER, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The best 












AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter ofa million 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. Box 26, MUNCIE, IND. 

















Gibbes “Portable” Skinz’ 


Latest Model. A 
“TRIUMPH” com- ; 
paredwith old 
Hard Wood 


4 observation have proved to me that 







ones. 


* Accurate Sawing. 
Perfect Equip- 


ment. 


A money-maker indeed. Quickly pays for it- 


self. Write. 


Gibbes Machinery Co., 


Sellers of “‘Gibbes Guaranteed Ma- 
chinery,’’—all kinds, 


Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. ©. 








@- THE POULTRY YARD. ~© 








Let those who raise chickens an- 
swer ‘these questions for themselves: 
I. 

Why do you raise chickens? 

Il. 

Why don’t you have comfortable 
roosting places for your chickens, 
and a shed open front to the South, 
in which to raise winter chicks? 

iit. 

Have you learned that it is more 
profitable to feed hens for eggs than 
for merely fat? 

IV. 

Why do you feed corn exclusively, 
when a variety of grain and an acre 
of rye or alfalfa for green food will 
fill your egg basket, even in winter? 

Vv. 

Why do you market the bulk of 
your eggs in summer at 10 to 15 
cents per dozen when you could with 
best pure bred poultry and a little 
care sell them fresh in winter at 
25 to 35 cents? 

VI. 

Why do you sell your “spring 
fryers,” from June to August, at 10 
to 15 cents per pound, when you 
might sell them in March and April 
at 30 to 40 cents per pound? 


Vil. 


Why do you sell your surplus hens 
and pullets at 25 to 40 cents each, 
when you could just as readily sell 
pure breds at from $1 to $2, and 
get much more for very choice speci- 
mens? 

Vill. 


Why do you sell your male breed- 
erg of past season for 25 cents, when 
you could sell pure bred ones for 
many times that amount? 


IX. 


Why don’t you sell all your mon- 
grels this month, except about a 
dozen for mothers in spring, and 





invest that money in pure bred stock, 


A Catechism on Poultry. 


Sixteen Questions for Those Who Keep Chickens—Let Every Poultry 
Raiser Answer Them to Himself. 


or eggs for hatching at best season 
next spring? 
me 


Why don’t you act at once, before 
price of market poultry declines and 
price of pure bred poultry advances? 


XI. 

When you write to poultry breed- 
ers, why don’t you state whether 
you want to buy good utility fowls 
or the very best exhibition fowls? 


XII. 

Do you know that no breed pro- 
duces a very large per cent quite 
well up to the standard in every way, 
so why do you expect to secure 
these at prices good utility fowls are 
worth? 

XIII. 

Do you know it is much more 
pleasure to care for a flock of beau- 
ties than one of mongrels? 


XIV. 
Why don’t you interest your boys 
and girls in poultry raising? 
XV. 


Why don’t you encourage them by 
giving them the poultry to care for, 


and give them something worth their | 


care, have them keep strict account 
of all expenses and all profits, and 
give them a good poultry journal to 
read? 

XV. 


Don’t you know this would be to | 
them a business education, a profit- | 


able investment, and much more 
pleasure than toiling in fields all 
day long, in summer’s heat? 


XVI. 


Do you know that encouraging 
some individual work for your boys 
and girls will help much to keep 
them contented on the farm, and 
away from the crowded cities? 

Is it worth while trying to do 
this? MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 








Doctoring 


a Sharp Axe Often 


Messrs. Editors: Doctoring poul- 
try ig an unprofitable business and 
doubly so if one indulges in expen- 
sive remedies. The remedies used 
in the poultry yard should be simple, 
inexpensive and ready at hand. For- 
tunately every one has them in ker- 
osene and lime with the addition of 
Olive oil, sulphur and lard. I am 
moved to touch upon this subject 
through recent warnings in popular 
journals against the use of both ker- 
osene and lime. A caution in re- 
gard to the careless use of all rem- 
edies is never out of place. Most 
people dearly love to dose something 
and the poor fowl makes such an easy 
victim, it may be stuffed or dosed so 
effectually for its health, that I fail 
to remember a case where the doc- 
| toring is not overdone, 





How to Use Kerosene. 


Yet many years’ experience and 


kerosene, even in careless hands, is 
about as harmless as anything used 
in the poultry yard. One should have 
too much gumption to pour a spoon- 
fful of undiluted kerosene down a 
|fowl’s throat. Still it is often done 
and the poor bird lives to tell the 
; cruel story. In the article referred 
'to on the danger of kerosene, its 


Chickens. 


Usually An Unprofitable Business—Simple Remedies Best; and 


is the Surest Cure. 


blistering qualities are dwelt upon, 
and incidents given of this result 
upon both man and fowl, all of which 
is very true if the kerosene is ap- 
plied freely and the air excluded by 
bandages or feathers, but not other- 
wise. For sore throat and many kin- 
dred complaints'in people, kerosene 
is effective, it is also good for chil- 
blains, it often acts like magic, but 
if either the throat or feet were ban- 
daged with it, blistering would fol- 
low. 
The Prevention of Roup. 

For fowls with a wheezing in 
the throat and. stopped up nostrils, 
nothing is better. A teaspoonful of 
mixed olive oil and kerosene, in pro- 
portion about two-thirds of the for- 
mer to one-third of the latter, given 
to the fowl and the nostrils well 
sprayed out with a like mixture, will 
afford almost instant relief, also cure 
incipient colds and thus prevent an 
outbreak of roup. The same course 
in roup will prove as successful as 
any of the more elaborate and ex- 
pensive treatments and remedies. 


Scaly Legs and Their Treatment. 


In the article before mentioned, a 
case is related of doctoring for scaly 
leg by dipping the fowl’s legs in 





kerosene and setting it back on the 


ee 
——,, 


perch with the result that the fowl’s 
breast was blistered. Very likely, 
The feathers would exclude the air 
and cause blistering, which wiping 
off the legs or exposing them a few 
minutes to the air would have pre. 
vented. In any case kerosene is tog 
drying in its effects to use for scaly 
legs. A salve made of fresh larg 
and sulphur with a little carbolic 
acid added is the better remedy, 

In head or body lice in either ma. 
ture fowls or chicks where grease jg 
so generously recommended, the pro. 
per thing is kerosene, but the fow] 
should not be dipped or soaked in it, 
A clean soft cloth should be dampen. 
ed with the kerosene and rubbed over 
the infected parts with the lay of the 
feathers. It destroys the insects, 
cleans the feathers and leaves no bad 
results, while grease musses up the 
fowls and often kills the chicks, 


Prevention Better Than Doctoring, 


To repeat: Doctoring fowls is q 
mighty unprofitable business for the 
poultry keeper, and prevention 
should be the watchword—strong 
stock, proper feeding and housing, 
cleanliness. When sickness does oc 
cur in their flock, the remedies 
should be the simple ones indicated 
—and the hatchet. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








Strongest, most durable fence : 

made, Heaviest, closest wires, Double 

galvanized, Practically indestructible, Stock 
strong.Chicken tight. 15 to 35c per rod. Sample Free.We p 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 89 Cleveland, 











15 Gents a Rod 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 








4, 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 22 1-2¢ 








-for 34-inch; 2%7e for a 47-inch 











Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 








Fence 87c. Lowest prices ever 














Catalog free. Write for 








KITSELMAN BROS., 














































Box 84, MUNCIE, IND. 
FENGE taco 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
72 Winchester, Indiana, 





Cheaper than wood, 
combinin 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE 4X0 STEEL FENCE 


strength Rio & 

—s> andart. For lawns, © ap abe a 
churches,cemeteries 

FREE 


RUG THE WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 720 Decatur,Ind 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Io the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access # 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 









Orient. F 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year. 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding 4 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal. 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals snd 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bans. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
part of the country for the home-seeker, man 
facturer, and busi man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
ard Mobile & Obio Railroad 


WASHINGTON, D C. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 








Fifteen Years of Pecan Experience. 


The Possibilities of a Neglected Industry—Pecans May Be Grown 
All Over the South—Sixty Dollars From One Tree One Season. 


Messrs. Editors: About twenty- 
five years ago I planted a good 
number of the large thin-shell pecan 
nuts. From these nuts grew some 
trees that produced very good nuts, 
and many that produced inferior 
nuts. One of the trees in front of 
the plantation residence yielded last 
year 350 pounds of beautiful paper- 
shell nuts, and netted me Over sixty 
dollars. It has no nuts this season. 
Some nut trees bear only every other 
year. In an adjoining lot is another 
tree, a seedling Centennial, I think, 
which is an annual and prolific bear- 
er. These lots are planted in such 
crops as alfalfa, dwarf Essex rape, 
red clover or peas, just as may be 
deemed best at the time. Hogs graze, 
there when the pecans are not fall-| 
ing, thus producing a crop of nuts 
and a crop of hogs. 


“] Wish I Had Planted a Hundred 
Acres.” 


Other trees planted at the same 
time are scattered about the prem- 
ises, and yield a good quantity of 
nuts, some choice, some not. I wish 
that I had planted one hundred acres 
at that time, and since then had 
planted five hundred acres to budded 
or grafted pecans. Partial overflow 
and boll weevil would not now dis- 
turb my slumbers nor cause any 
anxiety as to income. 

Fifteen years ago I planted out 
about eight acres of paper-shell pe- 
can trees, but none of these have 
reproduced themselves. They have, 





paper-shell, of good flavor and ap- 
pearance. Hence the necessity of 
transplanting budded or grafted trees 
purchased from reliable nurserymen. 

No one can go amiss in planting 
the four varieties recommended by 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman and Mr. 


4, Pabst and Van Deman for the lati- 
tude of Natchez and Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. Some. varieties, such as 
Russell, do splendidly on the Gulf 
coast, but winter kill in a colder 
latitude. Money-Maker is said to be 
extremely hardy, and, for that rea- 
son, suitable to plant in some of the 
Northern States. Stuart, however, 
ranks first among all nurserymen. 
Mr. William Nelson, of New Orleans, 
also recommends Frotscher, Centen- 
nial and Success, and says his Nel- 
son pecan, now young, is the finest 
of all pecans so far seen by him. In 
transplanting, secure trees that are 
hardy, annual and prolific bearers 
of large size, paper-shell nuts, and 
that fill full inside with meat. Some 
varieties bear earlier than others. 


Get Yearling Trees. 

I have fifty acres in pecan trees 
from two to twenty-five years old, 
about five hundred trees, nearly all 
grafted or budded stock. Would 
advise planting trees from sixty-six 
to eighty feet apart each way on 
rich alluvial bottom lands—eighty 
feet preferable—and nothing less 
than sixty feet on the thinnest soil. 
My orchard contains the following 


| 


ing tree if well grown is large enough 
for orchard planting, and transplants 
readily without loss. I have, how- 
ever, succeeded well with older trees. 
Dig holes three feet square and three 
feet deep, have four posts ready at 
each hole, so that you can set the 
posts at the same time you trans- 
plant the trees. Plant any time from 
the falling of the leaves until March 
ist, the earlier the better. Never let 
the trees get dry by leaving them in 
the sun or wind, but keep the roots 
covered with wet sacks, and uncover 
one at a time Use fine bone meal, 
well mixed with the top soil or soil 
from the woods. Spread the roots 
out in their natural position, and 


work dirt around them with your 
hands. Tramp the soil well over the 
roots. Trim the roots with a sharp 


knife, and set fully as deep as in 
the nursery. 

Heel in your trees, if they arrive 
in freezing weather, until weather 
moderates. 


Cultivating the Young Orchard. 


After trees are planted cover with 
loose soil for a mulch. When trees 
are growing, apply stable manure 
worked into the soil, but do not let 
it touch the trees. Cultivate cotton, 
peas, vetches, and red clover in your 
orchard so as to benefit the trees 
and at the same time give you an 
income. Run your rows east and 
west. Cultivate around your trees 
with a hoe several times during the 
year, and keep a mulch of grass, 
etc., over the cultivated area. When 
trees commence to bear, use a fer- 
tilizer rich in potash. Ashes can be 
used to advantage at that time. 


In Conclusion, Plant Pecans. 


In our rich bottom lands the pe- 
can tree cannot be expected to com- 
mence bearing until about ten years 


old. On the sandy lands of the Gulf 
coast it may commence bearing 
sooner. 


It is the tree of all others to plant. 
It combines the useful and the beau- 
tiful, and I have often thought how 
wise it would have been had our an- 
cestors planted nut-bearing trees, 
and especially the pecan, in prefer- 
ence to any other kind. 
one who wishes a beautiful shade 
tree, plant the pecan, which will give 
him not only its beauty and its shade, 
but its nuts. Plant pecans! 

DUNBAR HUNT. 
Jefferson Co., Miss. 





DESTROY TERRAPIN BUGS THIS 
FALL. 
Prof. R. I. Smith, Entomologist 


of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, has: been studying the life- 
history and habits of the Terrapin, 
Fire, Harlequin or Collard bug; and 
in a recent press bulletin gives some 
new facts in regard to and some 
methods for getting rid of it. 

There are three full broods an- 
nually, but some bugs in all stages 
of development may be found in the 
fields as late as November. The 





varieties: Stuart, Money-Maker, Van 
Deman, Pabst, Frotscher, Mobile, 
Schley, Young Centennial, and Nel- 
son. Would, however, recommend 
planting not more than four vari- 
eties, and in alternate rows, or two 
Tows of one kind and two rows of 
another kind, and so on, as it is said 
pollination takes place better when 
more than one variety is planted. 


It is safer to transplant one-year | with kerosene emulsion is effective 
trees on two-year-old roots. A yearl- | against the young bugs, but not so 


bugs which reach maturity after 
| about September ist do not lay eggs 
| in the fall, but live over to lay them 
|next spring Hence each female 
killed in the fall means one hundred 
| Or more bugs fewer in the next sea- 
| son’s crops. Professor Smith recom- 
;mends hand-picking and the gather- 
jing of infested plants as the best 
|methods of destruetion. Spraying 


Let every | 


effectual with the older ones. Poisons 
are useless, as the bug belongs to 
the sucking tribe. Clean up the old 
collard, cabbage and similar vegeta- 
ble patches one of these warm, sunny 
days. 

Maury County, Tennessee, will 
produce over 75,000 barrels of sec- 
ond crop potatoes this season valued 
at about $125,000. The first crop 
brought in as much or more money. 








The Pessimist: ‘‘The longer I live 
in the world the worse it seems to 
set.’ 

The Optimist: “Oh, well, don’t 
let a little thing like that worry you. 
Perhaps it will be better after you 
get out of it.’”,—-Chicago News. 





‘FIELD GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS! 


Early Jersey Wakefield. 
Charleston, 
Succession. » 
PRICES: 1,000 to 4,000 plants. $1.50 per 1.000; 5,000 
to 8,009, $1.25 per 1,000: 10.000 and up, $1,00 per 
1,000, well packed and delivered as express of- 
fice in Goldsboro, N.C., cash to accompany 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Can make immediate shipment. Send orders 
to T. B. PARKER, Raleigh, N, C.,or JOHN S. 
DAVIS, R. F. D. 1., Goldsboro, N. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS ! 


. Early Jersey Wakefield and Charles- 
ton Wakefield varieties. Fine strong 
plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 

WAKEFIELD TRUCK FARM, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 











CHEAP MEAT 


Let us tell.you how we raise our meat 
at less than one-third the usual cost. 

A postal will bring full information. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Florida. 

Growers of Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees. 














THE DIXIE PEA HULLER 


Hulls and cleans 5 to & 
bushes peas per hour, 
Does not break the peas Has 
two cranks, sieve and seed 
box. Runs light, weil 
+ built, never breaks. 

2 Get Our Special Quotations for 
2 Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 


a 


=* CO., Dalton, Ga. 








Grown in the open field 
and weather-hardened in 
the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina, They wiil 
stand the winter. 

Price $1.50 per thousand. 
Special prices on la ge 

: lots. 

The Union Plant Company, - - 


EURE, HARRIS & CO. 


Cotton Factors and 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Liberal advancements 
on Cotton in Store. 


NORFOLK, - - - - - 


Cabbage 





Marshville, N. C. 





VIRGINIA. 








stops both. 


waterproofer. 


the trade-mark. 
and samples. 


New York 








Every roof-leak makes a pocket-leak. 


(Senasco 


Ready Roofing 


It stays waterproof, and does away 
with needless expense-bills. 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—Nature’s one perfect 


Guaranteed by a thirty-two-million-dollar company. 
You want to be money in pocket, so insist on Genasco. 
Mineral or smooth surface. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
E\ 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


It is made of 


Look for 
Write for Boo! 24 


San Francisco Chicago 














BERCKMANS’ 
TREES 


AND 


SHRUBS 


e. J. 





Are as good as can be procured, and have a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Over Five Hundred Acres in selected stock, embracing a 
grert variety at reasonable prices. 


If you contemplate improving your grounds, consult our LAND- 
SCAPE DEPARTEENT. 


Catalogue free. 
BERCKMANS CO., 
Fruitland Nurseries (Established 1856), 
Augusta. Ga. 











Do Their Work “A 


are the 








For Two or Three Horses 





REVERSIBLE DISC PLOWS: 





Comin’ and a Goin” 


The Plows that do the best work anywhere and everywhere—hillside or 
level land—hard ground or soft ground—sticky ground or trashy ground— 


Chattanooga Reversible Disc Plows 


Chattanooga Plows are the only entirely successful Reversible Disc Plows 
—simple in design—few in parts—sturdy 
skilled workmanship. and the finest materials can make them—guaranteed for 
twelve months against any breakage caused by defects in material or work- 


in construction—as durable as 


manship. 

Chattanooga Reversible Plows turn 
corners either right or left, pulverize 
the soil thoroughly, cover weeds, leave 
a clean furrow, and save time, labor, 
money and horse flesh. Write today 
for free postpaid catalog which tells 
the whole story. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO. 


11 Carter Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FARMERS CALLED TO MEET 
DECEMBER 5. 


Country Life Commission Asks the 
Farmers to Meet and Discuss Their 
Problems and Report Meeting to 
Commission. 

In response to a suggestion from 
President Roosevelt, Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, the Chairman of the Country 
Life Commission, has asked the 
farmers of the United States to meet 
at the schoolhouses or other local 
places of meeting, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5th, to consider the questions 
the Commission was appointed to 
investigate. These questions include 
Rural Schools, Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions, Farm Labor Conditions, Roads, 
Postal Facilities and Sanitary Con- 
ditions on the Farm. Prof. Bailey 
requests that a report of each meet- 
ing with a summary of the discus- 
sions be sent to the office of the Com- 
mission in Washington, so that it 
will be available in making up the 
report of the Commission. 

The President says that he wishes 
the country people to feel that the 
Commission and its work belong to 
them, and certainly Prof. Bailey and 
his associates seem to be trying to 
get into as close touch as possible 
with the farmers of the country. 
Copies of the questions asked by the 
Commission may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Commission on Country 
Life, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia, 
President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, has been appointed on ithe 
Commission to represent the South 
and Mr. W. A. Beard, of Californie 
to represent the far West. 

Let the farmers all over the coun- 
try meet on the day appointed, and 
discuss the subjects mentioned, free- 
ly and fully among themselves. 





Dr. Tait Butler, President of the 
National Association of Farmers’ In- 
stitute Workers, has just returned 
from the meeting of the Society at 
Washington, D. C., the 16th and 17th 
of this month. Dr. Butler reports 
that the attendance was larger by 
75 per cent than ever before, and 
that the meeting was the most suc- 
cessful ever held. 





A letter from our friend, Mr. 
D. Lane, says that in Craven and 
adjoining counties crops were almost 
ruined by the high waters of the 
past summer. One-fourth of a bale 
of cotton to the acre is given as an 
average crop; corn is no better ex- 
cept on a few high places. Peas, 
where not entirely drowned out, are 
giving a good yield. Work here for 
the State Drainage Commission. 





Mr. Hudson, in charge of the Co- 
operative Demonstration Work in 
North Carolina, will hold meetings 
to discuss the work with the farm- 
ers at the following times 
places: Lillington, Nov. 24th, at 3 
p. m.; Kipling, Nov. 25th, 9 a. m.; 
Bunn’s Level, Nov. 25th, 3 p. m.; 
Coates, Nov. 30th, 10 a. m.; Dunn, 
Nov. 30th, 2 p. m.; Godwin, Nov. 
26th, 10 a. m.; Wade, Nov. 26th, 2 
p. m.; McPherson, Noy. 28th, 10 a. 
m.; Linden, Nov. 28th, 2 p. m.; 
Apex, Dec. 3rd, 11 a. m.; Morrisville, 
Dec. 4th, 10 a. m.; Cary, Dec. 4th, 
2 p. m. 

All farmers interested in the work 
are urged to be present. 


and 





Breed the kind of animals that are 
the most in demand—not the kind 
you like most— if you are breeding 
them for profit. You will grow poor 
trying to educate the public to like 
what you like, if the public has de- 
cided it wants something different. 





Next week the experience of a man 
who made 100 per cent in one year 
on his sheep. 








This association has entered 


are the daughters of pure bred 
There are also thousands of 


the daughters of grade or scrub 


bulls—“Kill the Grade Bull.” 


community—every man in fact 





‘*Hili Ghe Grade Bull!” 


In Tennessee they have a dairy association, a live organi- 
zation worthy of the men who have made ‘Tennessee Jerseys” 
synonymous with quality the land over. 


general average of the dairy cattle in that State; and the slo- 
gan of this campaign is, “Kill the Grade Bull!” 

The Tennessee dairyman realizes, as every farmer in all the 
South should realize, that there can be no decided or permanent 
improvement of live stock so long as sires of mongrel ancestry 
ars allowed to reproduce themselves, 

There are in that State hundreds of cows that have pro- 
duced from 14 up to 20ormore pounds of butter per week--these 


producing ancestry back of them. 
enough to pay for their keeping—these are almost invariably 


The campaign is for better and more profitable cows—but 
the only sure way to get good cows is to get rid of the poor 


In this campaign the dairymen of every State and every 


for any purpose—should help; and the very best campaign slo- 
gan to be had is the one our Tennessee friends have adopted. 

If you want to have better cattle in your locality join in; 
and let’s all help “Kill the Grade Bull.” 


on a campaign to improve the 


bulls with long lines of high- 


cows that do not make butter 





bulls, 


who wants better cattle 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








An 


Acre of Corn Without a Barren 
Stalk. 


Your paper is always good and 
most of the numbers are worth the 
subscription price for a whole year, 
but your last number was the best 
[ have ever seen. Keep up the good 
work——more horse-power, more cat- 
tle, better prepared land and better 
seed, and the Southern farmers will 
some day rise up and call you 
blessed, 

I had the gratification this year of 





raising an acre of corn that did not 
have a barren stalk in it, many ears 
were fourteen inches long and some 
had 22 rows of grains. Figure what 
an acre planted with 4 foot rows, | 
stalks 12 inches in row and not a\ 
barren stalk will yield. | 

This acre was, of course, a seed | 
corn patch. 
SIDNEY JOHNSON. | 
Mecklenburg Co., Va. | 





| 
| 
PLANK AND POLE DRAINS. | 
Will Last if Kept Wet All the Time, | 
But if Not They Will Rot—Curing | 
Pea Hay. | 
Messrs. Editors: A recent writer | 
in The Progressive Farmer advo- | 
cated using plank boxes for under- | 
drains. I have used plank boxes also 
pine poles, with good success where | 
the’ bottom of the ditch is wet all} 
the time; but if the wooden mate- 
rial becomes dry during the summer, | 
it will decay in a few years. 
I have some branch bottoms where | 
the main central ditch is about six | 


feet deep, and the lateral drains be- 
come dry for a period during the 
summer. Wooden material would 
only last about five years in these 
ditches, so I used the tile for these 
last April, having previously used 
both poles and plank in them. 

I have recently finished my crop | 
of pea hay. The vines were for the| 
most part of rank growth, and were | 
unusually well cured, for the weath- | 
er was almost perfect. I 





It required a week to ten days tora 
the vines to cure, as they were not 
well matured, on account of the 
August rains. My largest yield of 
hay comes from vines that had beeq i 
drilled in three-foot rows and cult ™ 
vated. The larger portion of m 
crop sowed at rate of three-fourths. 
of a bushel per acre. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Next week a splendid article 9 
“What Women Are Doing for the = 
Public Schools in South Caroling,” 





— " ———=a 
More Money for Raw Furs” 
We must have your Raw Skins, and will increage 
your net returns 20% to 25% by our One Profit 
Pian. No commission. Liberal assortments, 
Quick returns, Write for price list No. D, 1, 

A. E. BURKHARDT, International Fur Merchant, Cincinnati, 


TRAPPERS © 


Make More Money, 


Copy of monthly © 
magazine, Hunter. — 
Trader - Trapper, — 
128 or more pages about Steel Traps, Snares | 
Deadfalls, Trapping secrets, Raw Furs. Dogs, 
Ginseng, Big Game Hunting, etc., 10cts. Ca‘alog © 
describing magazine and books on Trapping, . 
Prospecting. Bee Hunting. Ginseng Growing, ~ 
etc,. FREE. A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 209, Columbus, 


Cockerels for Sale. 


Barred and Buff Plymouth Rocks. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
and Buff Orpingtons. Also a few 
hens and pullets. : ! : : : : : 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Pure-bred HerefordCattle, 





—— 





a 





The Great Beef Producers. 
Write for prices and particulars, or come and 
see them. 
B. B. MILLER, 
Mt. Ulla, N.C, 





am very | 


decided in my opinion that the field | { 


is the place to cure hay of any kind, | ; 


and that no stakes or poles or any | 
peculiar method is needed for mak- | 


\ing nice, bright hay from pea vines. | 


WITH KEEN CUTTING CORNER 
Saves one fourth the labor. 
Sh your Merchant. | 

THE JOUN.RELLY, OE CO-f 








Get My Price 


The Lowest 
Ever Made 


On a First-Class Manure Spreader 


Yours to Try Free 
30 Days— Freight 
Prepaid 


Let me tell you something: I’m mak- 


name— 


GALLOWAY 


° 
is a guarantee of manure spreader excel- 
lence all over the United States—and every \ 
one of my Spreaders is backed by my €25,000 
Gold Bond. 

Here are four things tor ber 1 
with the Galloway: {. It’s the only successful 
wagon box Spreader in the U.S. 2, It has7 distinct, 
separate, original patents. Nothing else like it—or 
as good. They alone make it worth 825 to 830 more 
than any other. 3, My own Factory turns ’em out— 
capacity, Seventy Complete Spreadersaday. 4. I 
make you a price that selis them. That price is the 
lowest ever made on 4 first-class Manure Spreader. 

But before you risk one cent on my Spreader I 
send it to you to try 30 days free. 

The Galloway Wagon Box Spreader fits any truck 


The Wm. Galloway Go., 679 





tion 


Jefferson St., Waterloo, fa: | _ 


My NEW Rolier Feed Spreader. 
Greatest thing in the spreader 
; ~~ line today 


$25,000 Guarantee 
or high-wheel wagon, and is made in 4 sizes, up to 
70 bushels. My big, Free Spreader Catalog and my 
Special Red Hot Proposition are waiting for you— 
Spend a cent for a postal today and get your name 
to meatonce. I'll make you the lowest price ever 
offered ona first-class Spreader—Freight al! paid— 
and show you how to clean up 850.00 clear ¢ 
profits. Write me personally —TODAY. 
Wm, Galloway, President 








$32 De y 


The U.S. Government Breech Loading Sprinogfield Rifle ‘s now off. red at sacrifice prices. 


I’s WORTH $2 





ck if not Satisfied. Costs U. S. Government $18 
to make in enormous quantities. 


' 


Everybody shor ld have oue 


of those reli.ble, reguiat.on U.S, Governmeat, 45 Caliber Breect:- Loading Sprinygfiela Rifles, guaranteed in peifect dider. : 


Every home needs one for protection, Every man or boy should have one for hunting. 
academy, school. clup or society should be equipped with these tine Rifles. 
Kast of the Missouri River: to points West, we pay express that far. 


Every military organization, institute. 4 


s. For $3.95 we will ship a single rifie by prepaid express to any point | 
Price in lots of 20 or more, packed in army chests, free, only $3 25 cach: © 


in lots of 1,000 or more $2,95 each. Money back if not satisfied. Ali clubs should take advantage of special prices. The Springfield rifie is a mar- 


vel of accuracy; draws a bead as fine as a hair. 


Ask any soldier or militiaman. 


Every rifie equipped with long range adjustable sivht and wind 4 


guage, cleaning rod and bayonet. Shoots 43-70 Caliber Cartridge. which we offer to buyers of these rifles only at low price of 50 cents per box of 20. 


Order at once from this ad. 


It may never appear again. ] 
all you want or are able to sell, for never again will you buy good rifles so cheap, 
References:—Any Cincinnati bank, banker, reputable business house. express company, railroad or mercantile agency, 


Greatest bargain of a lifetime. 


Tell your friends. 


Send money. check or draft. Order 


Order today. 


The General Supply I. S. & R. Co., 36 First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 





